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We cannot hope to build a better 
world without improving the indit- 
vidual. Toward this end, each of us 
must work toward his own highest 
development, accepting at the same 
time his share of responsibility in 
the general life of humanity—our 
particular duty being to help those 
to whom we feel we can be most 
useful. 
Marie CurRIE 
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Case Work in Old Age Assistance 


Gordon Hamilton 


O one has to demonstrate any longer 

that case work is a common body of 
knowledge and skill within the frame of 
social work. The traditional fields of prac- 
tice—family, child welfare, child guidance, 
and so on, have become more and more 
integrated. Work with families inevitably 
includes children, adults, adolescents, young 
married couples, the aged ; none of these can 
be isolated because of the nature of social 
relationships themselves. From time to time 
a function administratively carried in one 
“field” may be shifted over into another. 
In Denmark, for instance, much of the work 
that is administered in this country by social 
workers attached to courts is done under the 
more flexible child welfare auspices. In this 
country, I believe, so-called protective work 
will slowly shift itself more in the direction 
of public welfare, child welfare, and the pub- 
lic schools, and away from court and correc- 
tional auspices. In New York State the 
grouping of Aid to Dependent Children, Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Veterans, 
and Home Relief, under the general category 
of public assistance shows the tendency to 
consider the objective of maintenance and 
the services associated with the provision of 
maintenance allowances in a comprehensive 
professional approach. 

It is true that “ co-operative” cases, i.e., 
with more than one type of public assistance 
involved, do not constitute a large per cent 
of the old age case load, and some argue 
from this that the aged must, therefore, rep- 
resent a very “high type” group. This is 
a notion that seems peculiarly associated 
with categories. In some mysterious way it 
is not that legal provisions, or intake prac- 
tices, or family obligations, or community 
attitudes, or state policies shape the admin- 
istration, but that allowances to widows or 
old people, or veterans, or others, must be 


justified by an appeal to respectability. Now 
I take it that, if the case work approach 
means anything, it means that we accept 
people as they are; that the worth and dig- 
nity of the human personality in its own 
unique terms is our starting place, and that 
neither preferential nor “ deterrent” relief 
practices can operate when we really under- 
stand the nature of individual differences. 
It is also true that the kinds of social prob- 


lems characteristic of a case load with age Lr 


groups of 60-65 do not vary markedly from 
those with an age group of 65-70, let us say, 
so that there is a natural overlapping of 
knowledge and content irrespective of what- 
ever convenient (or inconvenient) adminis- 
trative structures may be devised by the 
legislatures. 


BECAUSE of the legal framework within 
which the public agency operates, the ad- 
ministrative factor necessarily is time-con- 
suming. The real overhead in a public 
agency is not decent salaries but the amount 
of time which now goes into fulfilling the 
conditions of federal, state, and local regu- 
lations. All agencies have an administrative 
factor, the variations are chiefly of degree. 
Eligibility, for instance, in a private agency 
is a relatively simple matter: the clinic may 
decide that it will take patients only from a 
certain income group and, if it makes occa- 
sional exceptions to its intake policy, no- 
body cares; a child placing agency may 
know that it cannot afford to take more than 
a certain number of cases a month, and pro- 
fessional judgments will be tempered by 
these considerations through various admin- 
istrative reminders. But in a public assist- 
ance agency, eligibility is an exacting and 
far more absolute factor. It is statutory 


and, therefore, must be fully and painstak- 
ingly dealt with. Some of us think that the 
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amount of time consumed in checking these 
meticulous, statutory requirements, and the 
extraordinary expense of examining this 
sort of evidence from worker to federal 
auditor is a strong argument against rigid, 
categorical administration. At least one 
hopes for simplification and administrative 
integration as time goes on. 

I have recently been engaged in a study 
of public assistance which made clear what 
we all know already, that a large proportion 
of the work in all categories—including that 
of Old Age Assistance—is taken up with 
administrative factors, checking documents, 
checking resources, making up reports, fill- 
ing out forms, supplying statistics, reading 
and reviewing case records for eligibility, 
and so on. Although it is true that in New 
York State and City, case loads in general 
are much lower than in most states, the 
administrative ingredient remains extremely 
time-consuming. The more mature case 
worker, I believe, accepts this as a reality 
and puts much intelligent thinking into ways 
of simplifying and controlling some of these 
procedures. Certain processes of docu- 
mentary search, payroll checks, and the like, 
can be routinized, freeing individual workers 
from this necessity. Some elements in the 
verification of resources can also be pooled, 
case loads can be mapped, planned, and 
zoned, and other efficiency devices adopted, 
with the effect, not of making the service to 
clients less than adequate, but of freeing time 
for more individual considerations. (One of 
the gains in the last few years has lain in 
this increasing ability of the worker to dis- 


‘tinguish things that are chiefly administra- 


tive from those that are “ clinical.”) The 
important thing about administration in 
social work is to remember that the pro- 
cedures, mechanics, and controls are there 
to serve the client. There is no efficiency 
in having all the controls dedicated to serv- 
ing the accounting office, or the statistical 
department, or even the social worker. 

But although need as a condition of eligi- 
bility is statutory and its administration 
exacting, obviously it is a far more personal 
and individual condition than age. When 
one is dealing with thousands of cases it is 
not practicable to have a completely indi- 
vidualistic handling of amounts of grant, 
and regulations must inevitably be formu- 


lated. These regulations are usually irk- 
some to workers who stand close to the 
family group and there is no doubt that the 
contractual benefits in an insurance plan are 
easier to accept—both for client and 
worker—than the less arbitrary but still 
definite regulations of the public assistance 
system. One value in the assistance system, 
however, is that it does permit, under good 
case work control, discretion and variation 
according to the needs of the applicant. 

The personal standard of living here 
enters as a problem. Considerations/ of 
race, creed, or color may not affect decisions, 
but what about class. Is the person who 
has always had high standards of living to 
be given special consideration? In some 
European systems with insurance back- 
ground, the amount of pension may be based 
on actual earnings at the time of retirement, 
and so result in higher average payments to 
certain groups. Under our present system, 
with its means and needs emphasis, the con- 
structive approach is through a careful ex- 
tension of the budgetary method under 
which special allowances may be given for 
illness, or handicap (including blindness), 
or expenses incident to work, education, and 
so on. Other such allowances based on ex- 
pert studies and measurements may be de- 
veloped, thus doing away with the more sub- 
jective approach to a differential standard of 
living which has proved baffling to workers 
and clients alike. This is why we are all 
concerned to have common budget principles 
achieved and maintained in all forms of pub- 
lic assistance. Nor should this scientific and 
technical advance jeopardize our other 
efforts to further a higher standard of ade- 
quacy, not only in the amount of the grant 
itself, but in wages, housing, medical atten- 
tion, and other related social programs. - It 
is not necessary to develop a special category 
in order to meet a special need. 

The worker may today have a conflict 
precipitated by the inadequacy of the Old 
Age grant. The average for New York 
State in 1935 was $21.36 and in New York 
City $25.90. In 1936, it was about $2 
higher for the State. There is no agreement _ 
as to what is practicable although we all 
must insist on a decent standard of living. 
Epstein? charges that Old Age Assistance 

2 Abraham Epstein: “Killing Old Age Security 
with Kindness.” Harper's, July, 1937. 
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in some states has become a political racket, 
but certainly the rate of relief in our own 
state is not high. 

According to Denny, of the New York 
Times, in Soviet Russia which has carried 
further than any other country measures for 
the protection of the sick, disabled, aged, and 
dependent children, the payments for the 
whole Soviet Union did not reach New York 
State’s expenditure of $13,790,000 in 1932. 
Some people feel that an advantage of the 
categorical system is that through special 
lobbies appropriations can be raised. No 
one can quarrel with people who feel so but 
I think we would agree that it is the first 
duty of the case worker to study the day- 
by-day case situations objectively, report 
them honestly, and so give us the sort of 
data on which welfare programs—which in- 
clude not only the aged but the sick, and 
children, and the unemployed—will all be 
considered and adequate grants worked out. 


WE must now ask ourselves whether ad- 
ministrative factors create any special prob- 
lems for us in work with the aged and, more 
important, whether the problems of old age 
are in some way separate from the problems 
which other case workers handle. Does a 
fretful and anxious child, for instance, call 
for a set of case work observations entirely 
different from those needed by a cantanker- 
ous and anxious old gentleman? In New 
York State, which has had Old Age Assist- 
ance for some years, a great many people 
will tell you that old people are very dif- 
ferent and very special. I should like to 
examine this position with you. There is 
very little doubt, for instance, that problems 
of chronic illness are more frequent in an 
old age population than in a public school 
population, although reliable statistics are 
lacking to support this statement. More- 
over, special physical and mental ailments 
are characteristic of later life. In a recent 
survey of medical needs of recipients of Old 
Age Assistance in New York City, some 
degree of disability was found in three- 
fourths of the cases examined, but about 
one-fourth seemed to have no obvious dis- 
ability.2 As we get older some of us get 


*“ A Study of the Medical Needs of Recipients 
of Old Age Assistance in New York City in 1934.” 
- of New York Department of Social Welfare, 
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tougher, fortunately, and there seem to be a 
number of “ mild diseases which do not in- 
capacitate the aged.” As to the incidence 
of diseases in old age: cardio-vascular dis- 
ease was found to be the commonest; next, 
diseases of the bones and joints, and then 
smaller groups of genito-urinary diseases, 
diseases of the respiratory system, tubercu- 
losis, gastro-intestinal ailments, diseases of 
the eye and ear. Over 11 per cent showed 
diseases of the nervous system. Chronic 
illness and the disabilities associated with it 
are certainly familiar enough to any social 
case worker, and the worker is also familiar 
with what the study showed so clearly—that 
these medical needs were most incompletely 
met. Out of 617 cases with medical needs, 
402 were receiving no care whatever, and 19 
inappropriate care. 

The striking need here is for adequate 
diagnostic service and continuous directed 
medical treatment; moreover, earlier and 
more regular medical attendance in the 
young and middle-aged group would reduce 
the disabilities found among the aged. Pub- 
lic opinion, faced with such an obvious prob- 
lem, seems to move very slowly. Sickness 
and invalidity insurance, with the necessary 
medical care program, should operate long 
before old age, as well as be available for 
the old. Certain special arrangements 
should, of course, enter into any program 
for the medical care of the aged, that is, more 
home treatment both by doctors and nurses 
in lieu of trips to clinics already over- 
crowded. Some elderly persons enjoy the 
sociability of the clinic and are strong 
enough to go, but in general old people who 
are sick should be cared for at home through 
an extension of the medical care program. 
It is also true that disabilities may be miti- 
gated and old people made more comfortable 
by dentures and glasses, braces, and aids to 
hearing. 

But here case work understanding must 
be just as discriminating as elsewhere. I 
read an Old Age Assistance record of a de- 
manding old lady who broke her hip. Hav- 
ing spent a long life in dominating others, 
she succeeded in persuading social workers 
and doctors that she needed an expensive 
knee brace which, so far as the record shows, 
she fortunately never used. Anybody who 
observes people at all knows how common 
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it is for them to buy gadgets—whether elec- 
tric lamps, methods for reducing, the latest 
thing in safety razors and cigar lighters— 
and then never use them. Any social 
worker in a surgical clinic understands this 
tendency and tries to make sure not only 
that the necessary equipment has been prop- 
erly prescribed but that if procured the 
patient has the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional ability to use it. A most careful 
period of instruction and follow-up is im- 
portant. This is another argument for the 
extension of adequate medical social serv- 
ices in hospital departments and within the 
public assistance set-up. In the records I 
have been reading recently I was struck by 
the fact that, with medical care still so in- 
adequate, the use of appliances, and often 
expensive appliances, was so little under- 
stood. In the record referred to, two years 
later the patient was again demanding and 
apparently being given, by ancther sym- 
pathetic worker, a knee brace. It seemed 
quite clear here that the knee brace was a 
symbol of a quite different type of need, 1.e., 
to deny advancing age and the loss of func- 
tion which she was unable to face. 
Sometimes the person struggles to keep 
up by doing many things which are clearly 
beyond his strength; others may want to be 
coddled. One self-centered man progres- 
sively took out of his room all pictures and 
books on music and removed his radio, 
although he had been very musical, saying 
that these made him too emotional and 
would disturb him to the point of illness. 
He was careful to read only light fiction so 
that he might apply his entire intelligence 
and personality to his health problems. In 
one letter he said, “ The amount of nourish- 
ment (that is allowed in the budget) is a 
sustaining agent. I am approaching my 77th 
year and in my condition food, and the right 
kind of food, plays an important part in 
maintaining life.” In his interviews he 
dwelt often on his wife’s ill health, how her 
life had been prolonged for over 20 years 
by special operations. He demanded and 
received a great deal of medical attention, 
but this did not assuage his loneliness and 
panic. In this case, unlike the knee brace, 
the attention of the social worker was being 
asked for as a claim for love and sympathy. 
What we have to remember is that old 


people have spent a long time developing 
patterns and attitudes, and that these are not 
easily changed. It probably is not true, 
however, that they cannot, in some cases, be 
modified, especially if we understand the 
emotional needs which underlie any per- 
son’s behavior. The difficulty too often is 
that the worker has a tendency to classify 
patterns and attitudes rather than to try to 
understand them, as one must, one by one, 


While it is true that there is a generally 
lessened and restricted function in old age, 
we must remember that the degree of weak- 
ness and capacity for adaptation vary enor- 
mously, just as capacity for adaptation and 
self-direction in any two cases will vary, 
Some people who have always made good 
reality adjustments slide easily into old age; 
others become more demanding or dominat- 
ing, or refuse the most obvious and neces- 
sary sorts of help following the lines in 
which their characters are already set. 


The incidence of eccentric personalities in 
the old age group creates additional prob-| 
lems. Case work has as yet little profes- 
sional competence to offer for the treatment 
of neurotics at any age except for appro- 
priate social adjustments, but we must know 
enough to understand behavior which is 
clearly neurotic in character and so not be 
tempted to waste too much time, money, 
and attention in fruitless activity. 

Karl Abraham, in discussing treatment 
possibilities at an advanced age, said, “ We 
may say that the age of the neurosis is more 
important than the age of the patient.” Cer- 
tainly it is, however, extremely puzzling to 
try to distinguish those occasions when pro- 
tection should be offered and when it is best 
to pay little attention to unusual behavior. 
Dr. Dunbar * reminds us that “ in the inter- 
est of effectiveness, as well as of economy 
of the social worker’s time, the attention 
given to a case should probably be in inverse 
proportion to the degree of neurotic symp- 
tomatology manifested.” It is not easy to — 
recognize the stages and symptom picture in 
illnesses, physical or mental, which indicate — 
the advisability of palliative treatment only. — 
It is, of course, an appraisal of the whole 
ability of the personality to function that — 

*H. Flanders Dunbar: “The Psychic Com- — 


ponent in Disease.” Bulletin, American Associ- — 
ation of Medical Social Workers, August, 1937. 
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js needed—not just the number of things 
that worry the patient, or even the degree 
of damage from disease. I remember 
reading a medical record in which the list 
of diagnoses of important diseases filled half 
a page, and when I said to the consulting 
physician, “ How sick this poor man must 
be!” he replied, “ Sick? Why he’s not sick 
at all. He’s as good as you are ”—meaning 
that in spite of the presence of disease his 
total adjustment and tolerance for it was 
excellent. . 

The social worker often requests medica 
and psychiatric advice in order to determine 
how much to do and how much to let alone. 
Although we sorely need wider provisions 
of medical care, this will be less effective 
unless we all learn to use this medical pro- 
gram with real discrimination. A failure to 
recognize and handle anxiety may result in 
unnecessary invalidism and incapacity. The 
wise social worker has already learned that 
no amount of letting a patient talk himself 
out will be heipful in the more difficult cases. 
This is even more true when the natural 
volubility of older people is coupled with 
fundamental anxiety. What is required is 
the ability to detect and understand these 
notes of apprehension and perhaps to meet 
them through whatever situational adjust- 
ments may make the aged more comfortable 
and content. 

This brings us to another familiar point— 
namely, the fear of death. It is my observa- 
tion that this fear is not often expressed 
openly by old people. It appears to be more 
often associated with other fears—loss of 
prestige, of bodily or mental capacity, of 
earning power. The fear of death seems to 
retreat when people are really old, and the 
inevitable may be faced more directly. 

The woman referred to earlier, who kept 
insisting on useless knee braces, was also 
wont to say, “If I change my standard of 
living, I shall die,” or “ It will kill me” to 
do so and so. While this may be only a 
conventional utterance, this woman appeared 
to have built up some rituals in connection 
with her standards which had unusually 
strong emotional and possibly compulsive 
characteristics. 

The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that some mental eccentricities do pre- 
sent a serious menace to the patient and 
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others, as for instance, the old woman of 
otherwise erratic behavior who tends to leave 
the gas on when she goes to bed. On the 
other hand, just as the old seem to have a 
tolerance for the milder diseases, many 
elderly people who are thought by neighbors 
to be “ queer ducks ” or “ cracked” manage 
quite successfully. There is no doubt that 
we need more nursing and housekeeping 
services for these cases of borderline ill 
health, but it is also true that we must re- 
member that much of this is really quite 
natural. 

One, of the cultural and social problems, 
for old people is the tendency of the younger’ 
generation to “shelve” the older genera- 
tion. For instance, the 17-year-old boy or 
girl feels that the person of 40 is pretty near 
the end of his existence and, although we 
should remember this as we get to be 40, the 
likelihood is that the middle-aged person 
regards the generation 20 years ahead as old 
and incapacitated. The aged person him- 
self, however, in most cases wants to keep 
going and be included in social activities, and 
he feels that he can participate far more than 
he is often allowed. The worker must be 
aware of this tendency to “ shelve ” the older 
person and so to minimize his capacity for 
self-help, self-direction, and for making his 
own decisions. Again the basic case work 
concept of letting people work through their 
own problems rather than trying to manage 
for them is involved, and we should not, be- 
cause of preconceptions, exaggerate the help- 
lessness of the aged. The sense of helpless- 
ness may be closely tied up with a sense of 
uselessness so that old persons quite as easily 
translate over-protectiveness as indifference 
into a desire to get rid of them. 

The tendency to construe rigidly the 
“liability to support” clause of the public 
welfare law has created real hardships in 
certain cases. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the responsibility to support minor 
children and the converse responsibility to 
support parents and grandparents. The law 
should certainly be changed in regard to 
grandparents, and more sensibly and more 
liberally construed in regard to the parents. 
When the old person has been all his life an 
inhibiting or overwhelming influence and 
yet the son or daughter has been unable to 
free himself in an emotional sense, economic 
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responsibility may be an additionally de- 
structive element for which the allowance 
offers a belated and welcome release. But, 
with our long experience with money prob- 
lems in family case work, we should be 
cautious in jumping to the conclusion that 
separate maintenance may solve the problem. 
Thus, in one case, with an untidy and gar- 
rulous grandfather, a mother, and two wage- 
earning daughters, the girls teased the 
mother into getting rid of the old gentleman 
so as to have more room for entertaining 
friends. The mother, however, as soon as 
her father was out of the house, took in an 
elderly male lodger to replace him. Clearly, 
here the emotional involvement was not con- 
sidered, and no one’s happiness increased by 
the arrangement. I believe the refusal to 
support aging parents is found frequently 
among grown children whose immaturity 
makes them resent the fact that the parent is 
no longer able to nurture them. They may 
show this resentment directly when the 
parent is no longer able to contribute to 
household expenses, or, if he has an allow- 
ance, may try to exploit this and use the 
money for their own needs as if they were 
still to be cared for as in childhood. 
Another tendency, familiar to us as case 
workers, is that of projecting into any given 
situation attitudes arising from our own pa- 
rental relationships and experiences. There 
is so much confusing popular ideology as to 
whether old age assistance is a right or a 
pension, or only for the dependent aged, that 
it is easy for a worker not to face those per- 
sonal biases which may often operate in his 
identifications with, or rejection of, old 
people. For the worker, just like the child 
in the household, may be so guilty over his 
own hostile parental feelings that he opposes 
a family plan for separation, or tends to ap- 
prove only such filial attitudes, no matter 
how much resentment they conceal, which 
make a virtue of devotion or self-sacrifice. 
For many people industrial old age is a 
hardship. We see this coming long before 
the pension age; it may happen whenever 
one is laid off, especially if the work-life is 
invested with most of one’s satisfactions and 
if one has never had the opportunity to de- 
velop leisure-time avocations. The WPA 
carried a large number of old persons on its 
rolls and the attempt to weed them out in 


favor of younger men was bitterly resented, 
This clinging to work as security, as respec- 
tability, as companionship, as reassurance 
about health and strength, as occupation in 
its most poignant sense, is characteristic of 
many persons quite apart from income. 

It is also a common observation that older 
people get extremely attached to their lodg- 
ings and possessions. Whether the break- 
up of an apartment symbolizes to them a 
further break-up in their own personalities, 
or just what fears it cloaks, one cannot be 
sure. Sometimes this attachment to things 
is a displacement of the feeling that one is 
no longer loved or cherished. Nothing, 
however, but the most patient and under- 
standing approach to this problem of shift in 
environment can make it acceptable or pos- 
sible for the older person to make up his 
mind to change (but it seems to be true that 
with many, once the decision is made, there 
is relief). 

Nobody enjoys growing old. It is hard 
to be philosophical. Old people like atten- 
tion and don’t usually get enough of it. 
They love friendly visiting and would use all 
the workers on this basis that could be sup- 
plied. These needs can and should be met 
by better social opportunities in the com- 
munity, not by increasing visits of the case 
worker. 

Case workers know that the higher bud- 
gets allowed in some cases are based less 
often on special needs than in response to 
extreme articulateness in a client. One char- 
acteristic of the aged in a literate community 
is that so many are such voluminous lett 
writers. The old person who in a long lif 
time has got to know “all the ropes” and 
then adds letter writing to his accomplish- 
ments can be a somewhat formidable client. 

In an old age population such as that in 
the New York City O.A.A. case load, 50 per 
cent are living alone or in couples. For 
many of these people natural contacts will 
have been much diminished as friends and 
relatives have died or moved away. The 
answer is nothing so simple as providing 
collective living arrangements for everyone 
because, although many are lonely, many 
have not established patterns by which they 
can enjoy a social group. Others do enjoy — 
social groups very much and fit easily into 
various kinds of group and institutional life. 
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Sheltered work shops and community cen- 
ters are used and appreciated, especially if 
the aged are not too much segregated from 
younger persons. I am told by an expert 
observer that those in institutions which 
have both men and women seem to have a 
much better time, the women dress up a bit 
more, and the men are more tidy and enjoy 
their own reminiscences. In short, everyone 
who works with elderly people knows that 
the basic case work assumption is still true— 
people like to be active on their own behalf. 
We cannot “ take their problem ” from them 
without making them feel less effective. The 
more old persons can be permitted and en- 
couraged to suitable occupation, chiefly of 
an avocational character, the more they can 
play some part in the household, or the 
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group, or at the workbench, the more they 
are alive, and for some people life not only 
begins at 40, but is lots of fun at 80. 


ALTHOUGH it is not easy to see how 
problems of loneliness and isolation and les- 
sened capacity can be met, it is clear, I 
think, that an imaginative approach, a dif- 
ferentiated program, and the attitude of see- 
ing old people as individuals and not as a 
category, and of working with them and in 
response to their expressed needs and wishes 
rather than for them, will make our case 
work sensitive, sensible, and acceptable to a 
discriminating clientele. For one of the - 
things that one can say with the most cer- 
tainty about living a long time is that we are 
apt to know what we like. 


An Experiment in Client Participation 
Constance Vigran 


N July, 1935, clients of the Hamilton 

County Department of Public Welfare, 
living in the Basin Area of Cincinnati, were 
asked to come bi-weekly to a centrally 
located church to receive their checks and 
to get some interpretation of the changing 
relief policies of the Department. The 
clients’ evident satisfaction in these group 
meetings made it seem wise to continue on 
a more formal basis, under the leadership 
of one case worker, with programs planned 
in advance, with outside speakers, and with 
the clients’ friends—whether or not they 
were on relief—included in the group. After 
the group had met for about a year, it elected 
officers and worked toward planning its own 
discussions. : 

The clients considered the meetings as 
primarily social—a chance to get acquainted ; 
the Department of Public Welfare felt that 
they offered an unusual opportunity to make 
the client feel that he was part of the organ- 
ization and of the community. That both 
purposes were successfully met was un- 
doubtedly due to the informality of the dis- 
cussions—even after a rather formal pres- 
entation by an outside speaker—and the 
stimulation of the participation of every 


* See Francis H. McLean: “ Exploratory Notes,” 
Tue Famiry, Jan. 1936, p. 286. 
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member of the group. An observer at one 
of the meetings says: 


I was particularly impressed with the naturalness 
of the discussions—from the information given and 
the response received, one might have thought he 
was at a staff meeting. There was the highest 
quality of participation on the part of the client; 
he felt he was an integral part of the organization. 


The minutes of some of the meetings will 
illustrate the subjects touched on and the 
way the leader brought out their discussion. 


Interpretation of the Relief Situation 


At each meeting there was some presenta- 
tion of the general relief situation and what 
both client and case worker could do about 
it. The September 20, 1935 meeting started 
with a statement by the leader : 


We have 168 children going to school and $170 
to spend. How can we spend it most effectively? 

The group thought that the Department should 
use it according to need, as observed by the case 
workers. But, the leader explained, every client 
thinks he needs it most. The group nevertheless 
felt that the case workers’ judgment was best. 

The leader suggested that it was time to dig out 
old clothing and wash and patch it. Nearly every 
family had received money for clothing in either 
June or July and, since the children had probably 
gone barefooted all summer, their shoes should not 
be badly worn. The group felt that most of the 
— could get along at least until bad weather 
started. 

The leader stated that there was no money 
available for fuel; there was wood, but if everyone 
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asked for it, there would be none left. The De- 
partment asked, therefore, that only those who 
could not gather wood or who could not pick up a 
few odd jobs to buy coal apply for it. (There 
were four requests for wood.) 

The leader went on to the subject of rent—the 
biggest item in the budget: Without money for 
rent, what can we do? The Department has only 
a few thousand dollars for emergencies; the fed- 
eral grant to the County was cut considerably this 
month and may be cut even more in October. 
Here is an alternative: If and when a member of 
the group receives a dispossess notice, he is to 
bring it to the case worker; the supervisor will 
see the landlord and explain the situation. How- 
ever, each person knows his own business best and 
his own landlord best, and we are relying on each 
of the group to try to handle his own landlord and 
to come to the case worker as a last resort. We 
know that the members of the group are clever and 
willing enough to do all they possibly can. 

However [the leader continued], don’t think 
that the landlord doesn’t deserve the rent he asks. 
Certainly the $5 a month allowed in the Depart- 
ment’s budgets doesn’t cover taxes, water bills, and 
upkeep—people are hard on property, children 
leave the water running, and so on. In fact the 
landlord often has the worst end of the relief job 
to carry, and if any of the clients can contribute 
toward their rent through odd jobs, the landlord 
is likely to keep them even though the Department 
cannot meet its share in cash rent. 

The group felt decidedly that they would do 
o- best—knowing that the Department will do 
all it can. 


At the October 31st meeting the group 
discussed some of the things that should 
constitute eligibility for relief: 


Legal residence: The leader gave them the defi- 
nition now in effect. Many of the group felt that, 
to get relief, one should not only be a legal resi- 
dent but should be a registered voter in Hamilton 
County, and there was considerable discussion. 

Work and wage verification: The group felt 
that a client should bring the Department not only 
a work verification but also a wage verification, 
so that the case worker would know whether he 
needed relief immediately or whether he should be 
able to live without assistance for a few weeks. 

Odd jobs and relief: The group felt that 
whether a man who works one or two days a week 
should receive relief depends upon whether his 
income equals the amount of his budget; if less, 
he should be eligible for relief. 

Cash relief: One member of the group suggested 
that there should be no cash relief except for rent. 
He felt that there should be a commissary similar 
to a wholesale grocery where clients could go once 
a week and obtain groceries for their families. 
There was considerable discussion for and against 
this. The chief argument against it was that the 
small business man would not be able to make a 
living and so trade would not be stimulated. It 
was finally agreed that the best possible form of 
relief is cash. 


At the meeting February 6, 1936: 


The leader told the group that the Department’s 
budget for February was less than for January 
and that she could not tell them definitely that 


there would be money for rents. The leader ex- 
plained that the Department would not be able to 
use the Carey Bond money until July. The money 
now being used was appropriated from the State 
and, since it was insufficient to meet the needs, a 
special election was being held to vote money for 
relief in Hamilton County. Members of the group 
called out, “ We will vote, Miss Vigran.” 


The matter of their voting was not 
dropped there, however. At the meeting 
March 5, 1936, the leader spoke first of the 
results of the vote on the extra tax levy and 
said she felt certain that members of the 
group had done their share. 


She explained that the money available for 
March was comparable to that received in Jan-’ 
uary; that, according to the law, the amount the 
Department receives from the State decreases 
monthly and, although this is supplemented by 
County money, the total amount available will be 
less each month. 

The group was interested in the effect of the 
tax levy on relief. The leader explained that coal 
would continue to be issued on a 21-day basis as at 
present and that the Department could meet emer- 
gency rents. If there was any difficulty with the 
landlord, the case worker would be glad to speak 
with him and make arrangement for payments ; but, 
since she had not yet had to speak with any land- 
lord and there had been no evictions, she felt that 
the group had well interpreted the financial situ- 
ation to their own landlords. The leader asked 
them to tell their landlords that possibly rents 
would be met about the 15th of March but that the 
= would be unable to make up February 
rentals. 

The leader explained that the Department could 
supply clothing only in case of emergency. 
group accepted the explanation and seemed confi- 
dent that they would receive as much as the De- 
partment was able to give them. 

There was then some discussion of supplementa- 
tion of WPA wages—what it included, how given 
in separated families, and so on. In interpreting 
the necessity for conserving money and for careful 
investigation, the leader brought up the matter of 
checking on automobile licenses. If a client was 
keeping a car, the case worker would have to 
know why; if the car was for business purposes, 
the case worker should know the amount of income 
from the business. 


When the group met April 24, 1936, the 
leader described in more detail the Depart- 
ment’s situation : 


She explained again how the relief budget was 
decreasing monthly, intake was still high, and the 
Department would have to cut its relief next 
month. The group was asked to make a special 
effort to meet their own rents in May—jobs are 
more plentiful this spring than last year, and every 
able-bodied man and many able-bodied women 
should be able to pay something on their rent. She 
was confident that the group would do all in their 
power to meet as many of their own needs as 
possible. 


At the end of the meeting on May 7th, 
the leader took the opportunity to discuss 
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with the group the vote to be held May 12th 
on the Carey Bond money: 


She explained that the money given to the De- 
partment by the State would be exhausted in June, 
that this Carey Bond money was already collected 
and that the vote was merely to decide to use this 
money in Hamilton County for relief rather than 
letting it be used in another county. It was the 
responsibility of each individual member of the 
group to see that he and every person eligible to 
vote went to the polls. The leader emphasized 
that they should not think that one vote will not 
make any difference—there might be 10,000 others 
who thought the same; the agency expected them 
all to vote because they knew how important it 
was to their own welfare. 


Special Resources 


At these meetings the case worker de- 
scribed special opportunities for clients as 
they were made available and let the mem- 
bers of the group take the initiative in 
applying for those that met their needs. At 
the meeting March 5th: 


The leader told the group that those who regu- 
larly attended the clinic at General Hospital could 
receive from their case workers a memo stating 
that they were being assisted by the Department 
and, on presenting this memo, would not have to 
pay the 10¢ fee at the clinic. There was some dis- 
cussion of the purpose of the 10¢ fee—some mem- 
bers of the group thinking it was to cover drugs, 
others that it was a service charge. 

The case worker explained the housekeeper’s 
service available through a WPA project: While 
mothers are attending clinic, or are in the hospital, 
or need to be away from home for other reasons, 
housekeepers can be procured to care for the chil- 
dren at home, or assist with the housework. 

The leader then asked how many were inter- 
ested in gardens, explaining that the ground and 
seeds would be provided for those who wanted 
them; eight members left their names with her. 

She inquired whether they would be interested 
in forming a sewing class—the Department to ob- 
tain material for them but they to furnish their 
own needles, thread, and scissors. The group was 
very enthusiastic ; one member told about a person 
she knew who was able to cut out good patterns; 
another told about the things she was able to 
make. The leader suggested that a person who 
knew how to do one thing particularly well could 
teach the others, working together they could pro- 
duce better garments. Even some of the men 
began to tell about how they used to knit stock- 
ings, and one suggested that they might at least 
make buttons. 


Development of the Programs 


At first the meetings of the group were 
devoted almost entirely to a sharing of the 
agency’s and community’s relief problems 
with the group, and the case worker took 
entire responsibility for the programs. For 
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instance, at the meeting on July 29, 1935, 
the case worker felt they might be interested 
in and get some insight from a description 
of the effect of the economic situation on 
home life: 


She pointed out to the women that, although 
their standards of living had been changed, they 
were still assuming the same responsibility that 
they had when their husbands were working—re- 
sponsibility for the home, the children, the meals; 
for being mothers and housewives. One adverse 
effect of their husbands’ unemployment was that 
these responsibilities were all they had in life— 
there was little recreation or outside activities—so 
that their responsibilities had become more or less 
dyidgery in spite of their natural feeling of pride 
in performing them well. 

The responsibilities of their husbands, on the 
other hand, had not remained the same: formerly 
the man had been the wage earner, he had 
responsible for bringing in the money—his position 
in the home had now been more or less taken by the 
case worker and this might have had a bad effect 
on him. At first the man had probably tried to get 
work, but by now he had become so discouraged 
that he no longer felt the urge to try to find it and 
instead, had the feeling that he had lost his re- 
sponsibility in the home. There was a lively 
discussion. 


At the first meeting in 1936 (January 
21), the leader planned to discuss budgets: 


She started out by telling the group about the 
Department’s present budgetary standards, drew up 
a complete budget for a family of five, showing the 
items necessary for health and efficiency, and con- 
trasted this with the relief the Department was 
able to give at present. She wanted the group to 
realize that their minimum needs were recognized, 
even though they were not met. 

She mentioned that she had noticed in one store 
a sign that read, “ We fill relief vouchers at cash 
prices,” and asked whether they got the same 
prices when they used vouchers as they did when 
they had cash. An interesting discussion ensued— 
about two thirds stated that there was no differ- 
ence in price whether they used cash or vouchers, 
but a third insisted that canned goods cost one or 
two cents more when a voucher was given. 

The case worker asked whether they were able 
to manage for two weeks on their grocery 
vouchers or whether they had to go over the speci- 
fied amount. Only about a third of the group 
exceeded their vouchers, and this only $1.50 to 
$2.00 for the two-week period. 

The case worker presented the standard form 
from which the Department makes up food allow- 
ances and discussed how the money could be 
divided so that families could have well balanced 
meals. She assured the group that no one wished 
to try to change their food habits but, since all of 
us have changed our mode of living in the past 
few years and might have to change our food 
habits, we might as well consider, in order to pro- 
tect our children’s health, the suggestions of per- 
sons who had worked out diets and low-cost menus. 
The majority of the group were greatly interested 
in the different sorts of food that should be pur- 
chased and each member was given a pamphlet 
containing recipes, menus, and a division of the 
dollar for budgeting purposes as follows: 
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Several members of the group asked for diet 

lists for various diseases (one for anemia, another 
for ulcers). The case worker said that such diet 
lists should be secured from the family physician, 
but certain foods are usually prescribed for cer- 
tain diseases. She read to them, from the Case 
Worker’s Manual (prepared by the Department of 
Nutrition), those usually used in cases of anemia 
and ulcers, making it clear that the amounts and 
types of food to be taken should be secured from 
a physician. 


The whole evening’s discussion showed 
deep interest and enthusiasm. Several mem- 
bers asked whether friends and outsiders 
could attend, and were told that they could. 


As the meetings progressed, the group 
expressed an interest in having speakers 


from outside the Department and the case 
worker arranged for a Presbyterian minister 
to address them informally at the February 
6, 1936 meeting. His subject was “Which 
Way Do You Live?” He used case stories 
to illustrate how differently people react to 
the same situation and, after he had left, 
the leader took advantage of the effect of his 
talk to interpret her own job—case work— 
and the part both the client’s and the case 
worker’s attitudes play. To quote from the 
minutes : 


The leader suggested that perhaps, in all our 
thinking of the problems of the past few years, we 
had not thought sufficiently about how we were 
meeting them. How, for instance, does a person 
applying for relief state his need? We have all 
seen persons, even in the agency waiting room, 
who are demanding and unco-operative. Perhaps 
we unconsciously feel that the person exerting the 
most pressure will receive the most relief, al- 
though we know this is not true. We realize that 
this demanding attitude may be because the person 
is nervous or upset at having to apply for relief— 
he would not speak in such a tone to his friends, 
or at home. If the case worker understands this, 

rhaps the man will realize that she does and will 
be able to listen more easily to what the case 
worker can advise him. Between the case worker 
and the client it is not a battle of wits but a need 
for co-operation so that each person can receive as 
much benefit from the agency as possible. 

At the present time, because funds are low, it 
is necessary to very careful investigation 
before granting relief. What would the group do 
in the following two cases: 

(1) A single person has taken care of himself 
until only a few weeks ago, from the proceeds of 
odd jobs. This winter is no harder than the last, 


why cannot he manage now? Of course, there 
may be a health problem or some other difficulty 
to prevent his obtaining odd jobs now; but, if not, 
should this case be accepted for assistance? The 
group was of the opinion that it decidedly should 
not; one member thought that possibly the man 
= it would just be much easier to live on 
relief. 

(2) A young couple with two small children 
apply for assistance. It is found that the man had 
been a good worker in a certain factory until 
CWA started, when he became sulky because his 
wages were 10 cents an hour less than the CWA 
wages. When CWA stopped, his work became 
satisfactory again and remained so until WPA 
started—when he tried in every way to get fired 
so that he could get on WPA. The company was 
finally forced to dismiss him, but he was not able 
to get on WPA and had to apply for relief. Is 
this the kind of person the taxpayer’s money 
should support? What would the group do with 
this family—remembering that the man is unem- 
ployed and has small children. 

The entire group began talking at once—it was 
hard for them to wait until the case presentation 
was finished. One thought that the Department 
would have to accept the case because there were 
small children. Another said the man should be 
put on WPA—to which the leader replied that he 
was not eligible because he had not been on relief 
at any time from May to November of 1935. One 
man said he should be thrown into the Work- 
house; the case worker explained that the only 
person who could have him arrested was his wife 
and that she would hardly care to be separated 
from him. Another thought relief should be given 
the wife and children and not to the husband—but 
another said that this was not fair when he could 
provide for them; the case worker also explained 
that the Department could not do this because the 
woman would not separate from her husband. 
Still another recommended that the children be 
taken care of and the parents be left to starve 
together. 

The leader finished the discussion with a general 
interpretation of the effects of unemployment on 
people’s lives. She asked whether their children 
were in as good health as before the father’s un- 
employment; whether the children attended school 
as regularly, whether they showed any behavior 
problems; whether their families were as con- 
genial as before—or at least made an effort to be 
— said they would discuss all this 
ater. 


The group showed a vital interest in 
thinking about things other than relief and 
agreed that they would like to hear speakers 
from various other agencies on resources 
available in the community to meet their 
problems and the case worker agreed to 
arrange this. 


Outside Speakers 


By the middle of April, accordingly, the 
case worker had completed arrangements 
for a program that was more or less bal- 
anced. Other social workers in the city 
agreed to give what material they could and 
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the topics were planned as follows: The 
Use of Leisure Time, the Attendance Officer, 
the Visiting Teacher, and Mental Hygiene. 
Each speaker presented his subject and 
offered to discuss any questions that might 
have arisen during his talk. After he left, 
the group remained for a short, informal, 
social period with the case worker. 

“The Use of Leisure Time” was pre- 
sented very informally—and from the point 
of view of the group’s own children: 

Recreation facilities available in this section of 
the city were listed and the value to children of 
“ belonging ” to something—a club, or “ gang,” or 
whatever—was emphasized. The speaker used 
illustrations from his own family life and encour- 
aged the group to tell of their experiences in re- 


taining the obedience, confidence, and so on, of 
their children and, in conclusion, asked the group 


to remember especially (1) to be interested in | 


their children; (2) to find things for them to do— 
exciting things; and (3) to create a spirit of fun 
in the home. 

The case worker offered to help the group select 
activities for their children and they came to the 
agreement that it would be interesting to watch 
their children and see what effect this would have 
on their children’s behavior. 

At a later session, one of the women reported 
that she had “learned something at meeting ”"— 
she noticed that her children felt lonesome, so one 
evening she cleaned up the house and invited their 
friends in. She cut paper dolls for them and her 
husband had said she was worse than the children. 
The children were much pleased that she had 
played with them. 


A member of the Attendance Department 
of the Board of Education presented a pic- 
ture of “ The Attendance Officer” as pri- 
marily a social worker and only secondarily 
an agent of law enforcement. 


Explaining that any child who had a good edu- 
cation would have an advantage in this age of 
competition, getting children to school was ob- 
viously a social problem; the law enforcement 
angle grew out of the fact that some parents 
neglected to guarantee their children the right of 
education. He went on to describe the duties of 
an attendance officer, the function of mental tests, 
the necessity for carefully choosing a_ child’s 
course, and urged the parents not only to be 
actively interested in the education of their chil- 
dren but to visit and co-operate with the schools. 

After his presentation, there was discussion, and 
the case worker offered some case illustrations to 
bring out his points—why a child needs education, 
why he truants, and what the parent can do about 
it. The group talked freely about their own chil- 
dren, telling of various methods they had tried to 
get the children interested in school, asking about 
facilities for pre-school groups and so on. 


At the last meeting in April, a visiting 
teacher addressed the group and presented 
her liaison relationship between school and 
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home, illustrating with case stories of diffi- 
culties—stealing, enuresis, gang delinquen- 
cies. The group seemed most interested and 
felt that they could enter right into the dis- 
cussion—most of them had had problems of 
the sort that could have been worked out 
with the visiting teacher. 


Mrs. H’s pet grievance against the school was 
that, in class, the teacher had asked the children 
why they could not pay certain school fees and her 
child was ashamed to explain that her family was 
on relief. The case worker suggested that perhaps 
this was the parent’s responsibility—to go to the 
school and interpret the family situation. Mrs. H 
agreed, and added that she thought school and 
parent must work together, there should be no 
contradiction in the things both taught—as to 
ethics, manners, and so on. 


At the first meeting in May a probation 
officer spoke : 


She described vividly each of the children who 
were in the detention home that day—his particu- 
lar sort of delinquency, his problems, his home 
conditions, and their influence on his behavior. She 
emphasized the fact that in the children’s court 
they do not think of their wards as bad children 
but as sick children—sometimes physically but 
more often because of their environment. 
asked the parents to know their children—what 
they thought and what they did; sex instruction is 
particularly important and, if the parents feel that 
they cannot give it themselves, the case worker 
will refer them to someone who can, but proper 
sex instruction is essential if we are to avoid many 
of the disasters now ending in our courts. She 
spoke of the necessity for a feeling of security— 
of “belonging”; and suggested that giving chil- 
dren responsibility in the home, in clubs, and so on, 
often contributed to this feeling. 


On May 14th, a worker from the Central 
Clinic spoke to the group on mental hygiene. 
She illustrated her points with stories of her 
own children and assumed that the group 
faced the same problems she did: 


She pointed out that life is one long process of 
growth and described the child’s capacities at 
each stage of this process and what the home 
means to him. Telling about her work with un- 
happy children, she interpreted to the group the 
child’s feelings of inferiority, insecurity, and the 
odd ideas some of them get from random remarks. 
The purpose of the clinic is to understand the child 
and help the mother understand the child, so that 
both may work out his problem. 

Discussion after the presentation centered 
around health problems, getting the child to bed, 
and so on. One woman, w children are grown, 
said she had enjoyed it immensely and wished that 
someone had given her these suggestions when her 
own family was growing up—it would have spared 
her and her children many a heartache. 


Discussion of a Case 


Perhaps the most interesting experiment 
with this group was the presentation of a 
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case record (at the April 9th meeting). The 
record was of course not read to the group; 
the story was told informally with discussion 
of points as they came out. Not only did 
the group enter into the discussion freely 
and excitedly, but at later meetings (led by 
the attendance officer, the probation officer, 
the mental hygiene worker) they kept bring- 
ing up points in this case story for discussion 
along the lines of the evening’s particular 
topic. 

The record was a good one for purposes 
of illustration—including problems of deser- 
tion, delinquency, ill health, instability, and 
lack of money. The case worker’s presenta- 
tion was detailed and sympathetic, and her 
interpretation was geared to the problems 
that are common in the families of the group 
members. For example: 


Although the rooms occupied by the Smiths were 
clean, they were crowded and the children probably 
did not feel free to bring their friends home after 
school. This is one of the difficulties in the hous- 
ing situation in this section of the city—we cannot 
afford more room. What can we do, to provide a 
place for our children to bring their friends? Per- 
haps we can have three small rooms, rather than 
two larger ones; or, if we cannot have a bedroom- 
sitting room for this purpose, we can at least 
arrange a definite time once or twice a week when 
the children can bring their friends in and can be 
off the street. 

In discussing the Smith children’s attitudes, the 
leader emphasized giving children responsibilities. 
A child of five or over can understand nearly any 
situation if it is properly explained to him. It is 
much wiser to tell Johnny that his dad is out of 
work because there is a “depression,” that it is 
hard for most people to find work and we must do 
all we can to help Dad. Mother may say that she 
will give up getting a new dress or going to the 
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pictures if Johnny will give up his nickel for candy 
that week. If she shows him that he can help his 
family by giving up something, just as the others 
do, he will understand the situation much more 
clearly and be better able to cope with it. 


Some Results of the Meetings 


What was the result of these group meet- 
ings? Of importance was the increase in 
understanding between case worker and 
members of the group. One client had 
accused the case worker of being “ inquisi- 
tive ” but through the discussions she became 
convinced that the case worker’s aim was 
to help through a thorough understanding 
of the situation. One woman pointed out 
that, in home visits, the worker was “ in and 
out like a flash.” These meetings, plus the 
home visits, had made her feel that she really 
knew the worker and was free to discuss 
with her the things she could not discuss 
with anyone else. It was amazing to see 
how jubilant and engrossed the members of 
the group were in discussing problems objec- 
tively—when many of them had never had 
a chance to express themselves or think 
about what they were doing. The case 
worker felt no little wonder that they were 
able to divorce themselves sufficiently from 
their own pressing problems to benefit by 
objective discussion of others’ difficulties.* 


*Since this article was written, several new 
groups—primarily educational in focus—have been 
formed by Miss Vigran, now a staff member of the 
Hamilton County Department of Aid to Depend- 
ent Children. 


Co-operative Cases 
A Study of Eighty-four Referrals 
Evelyn Cochran 


N accordance with the recommendations 

made by the Functions Committee of the 
Gulf District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers in 1936, and 
adopted by the District, the Functions Com- 
mittee’ made a study of the letters of re- 

*Members of this Committee were Marigayle 
Hopkins, Charity Hospital; Mrs. Eunice Little 
Inclan, Hutchinson Memorial Clinic; E. Ophelia 
Settle, Flint-Goodridge Hospital; Mrs. Marjorie 
Wilson Nicaud, Charity Hospital; Mrs. Jane 
Pharr Gage, Charity Hospital; and Evelyn 


Cochran, Chairman, Charity Hospital. 





ferral from non-medical agencies to the vari- 
our medical social service Departments of 
the city during the month of January, 1937. 
The purpose of this study, as set forth in 
the recommendations last year, was to pro- 
mote more effective inter-agency steering. 
The Functions Committee limited its 
study to new referrals made from the New 
Orleans Department of Public Welfare, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Family Service So- 
ciety, and the Associated Catholic Charities 
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(on Orleans parish cases only), to the Social 
Service Departments of Hutchinson Me- 
morial Clinic, Flint-Goodridge Hospital, 
and Charity Hospital. The total of 84 let- 
ters studied referred 163 patients to the 
three medical social service departments. 

The Committee analyzed these cases ac- 
cording to (1) referring agency, (2) agency 
referred to, (3) reason for referral, and 
(4) adequacy of content. Seventy letters, 
referring 131 patients, came from the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 5 letters refer- 
ring 9 patients came from the Family Serv- 
ice Society, 7 letters referring 21 patients 
from the Children’s Bureau, and 2 letters 
referring 2 patients from the Associated 
Catholic Charities. Charity Hospital re- 
ceived the majority—81 letters referring 
155 patients; Hutchinson one letter refer- 
ring 6 new patients; and Flint-Goodridge 2 
letters referring 2 new patients. 

The reasons for referral were studied 
from the point of view of the patients, for 
each of six or seven patients referred in a 
single letter may have been referred for a 
different reason and occasionally a single 
patient may have been referred for one, two, 
or three reasons (no patient was referred 
for more than three reasons). Thirty-seven 
patients were referred to ascertain employa- 
bility, 4 to determine placement, 146 for 
diagnosis of present health situation, 18 for 
past health situation, and 21 for other rea- 
sons. Requests for information concerning 
the present health situation included specific 
questions, such as, “ Does this man need an 
operation for hernia?” “What are the 
recommendations as to diet in this case?” 
“Should this child be permitted to attend 
school?” “‘ What is the prognosis in this 
case?” “ What recommendations can you 
give for stopping enuresis?” “ We are send- 
ing this child in for complete physical exam- 
ination.” “ We are particularly interested in 
knowing whether there is an indication of 
sexual irregularity or proof of venereal 
infection.” 

The inquiries concerning past medical 
situation included routine requests such as, 
“Have these children attended clinic? If 
so, for what?” “Has this patient had a 
Wassermann test?”; and such novel in- 
quiries as, “Against what diseases have these 
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children been immunized?” Some requests 
were for reports of patients who had died. 

Chief among the “Other Reasons” for 
which patients were referred were requests 
for information concerning name, age, birth- 
place, and relatives of patients, as recorded 
on the clinic charts, and usually to determine 
eligibility for Old Age Assistance under the 
Social Security Act. The Committee was 
divided in its opinion as to whether giving 
out such information was a function of the 
medical social service departments. A veri- 
fication of the birthdate of a patient born in 
Charity Hospital was considered a different 
matter—clearly the function of the depart- 
ment. In one case, in an effort to locate the 
father of a family who had deserted several 
years previously, an agency inquired as to 
whether he had attended the clinic in recent 
years. The Committee considered this a 
legitimate request as the agency was justified 
in exhausting every resource, even the slim- 
mest, in an effort to find the missing head 
of the family. Another request was for in- 
formation concerning the clinic routine be- 
cause the agency wished a patient who had 
been on the ward to be referred to the clinic, 
but did not know the procedure. Still an- 
other letter was apparently written solely 
for the purpose of giving social information 
to the Charity Hospital clinic; no requests 
were made or questions asked, nor had the 
letter come in response to a request from 
the Hospital. 


THE main task of the Committee was to 
determine the adequacy of the letters of re- 
ferral. Each of the 84 letters was analyzed 
separately by each member of the Committee 


' and rated, according to adequacy of con- 


tent—adequate, partially adequate, or inade- 
quate. After the separate analyses had been 
made, the Committee held several meetings 
to discuss the results and to reach a conclu- 
sion concerning the adequacy of each letter. 
The majority of the cases—43 of the 84— 
fell into the partially adequate category, 28 
were rated adequate, and 13 inadequate. 
The Department of Public Welfare sent in 
20 adequate letters, 37 partially adequate, 
and 13 inadequate; the Family Service So- 
ciety, 3 adequate and 2 partially adequate; 
the Children’s Bureau, 3 adequate and 4 
partially adequate; the Associated Catholic 
Charities, 2 adequate. From the letters 
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themselves, the Committee agreed on defi- 
nitions of adequate, partially adequate, and 
inadequate. The term “ satisfactory ” is not 
to be confused with “‘ adequate ”—not all the 
letters rated as adequate were absolutely 
satisfactory. One letter, requesting a physi- 
cal examination, gave four closely typewrit- 
ten pages of history, containing all the infor- 
mation that could possibly have been re- 
quired by the doctor and a great deal more, 
but it gave the impression of having been 
quoted verbatim from the record, was poorly 
organized, and before it could be given to 
the doctor the pertinent material had to be 
gleaned from the long, unwieldy history. 

Some letters rated as partially adequate 
would have been considered adequate had 
they each referred only one patient to the 
medical agency. For instance, an adequate 
social and medical history with reason for 
referral was given on one particular patient, 
and then, apparently as an afterthought, a 
request for routine examinations of “all 
other members of the family,” with no rea- 
son for this request or any medical or social 
history concerning these other members of 
the family. Such a letter could only be 
rated as “ partially adequate.” These after- 
thoughts also brought up the question as to 
whether such routine, all-inclusive requests 
from the agencies were justified. 

The first conclusion reached by the Com- 
mittee was that, although the type of request 
made by the referring agency determines the 
amount of information required—for in- 
stance, the same amount would not be 
needed in a letter referring a case for exam- 
ination preceding institutional placement as 
in a letter referring a patient for dietary 
régime, or for a neurological study—there 
are nevertheless certain prime requisites in 
any adequate letter of referral. An adequate 
letter of referral should contain, first, identi- 
fying information, which should include 
name, age, race, and address of patient, 
family set-up, previous addresses, and clinic 
numbers when available, with patients con- 
cerning whom inquiry is made indicated by 
asterisk or underlining. The letter proper 
should begin with reason for referral, for 
each patient concerning whom information 
is requested. A statement of the agency re- 
sponsibility in the case and its plan for the 
family (including financial plan) should be 


given near the beginning of the letter. If 
the patient is referred for examination and 
treatment, previous medical history and 
present symptoms should be given. Suffi- 
cient social information should be included 
to justify the agency’s request for medical 
information, and it should be correlated with 
the request for medical information, ¢.g., on 
a case of tuberculosis some information con- 
cerning housing should be given; to deter- 
mine eligibility for employment one needs 
information concerning the type of work 
done in the past or considered for the future; 
if a case is referred for neurological study, 
family relationships, behavior, and attitudes 
should be included. The social information 
should be so organized as to lend itself to 
ready interpretation to the doctor. 

Partial adequacy and inadequacy of letters 
was considered solely a matter of degree. 
An adequate letter met all the requirements 
of the definition above, including in its 
make-up sufficient information for interpre- 
tation of the problem to the doctor to facili- 
tate his treatment plan. A letter that met 
some, but not all, of the standards was rated 
partially adequate. A letter meeting not 
more than one of the requirements was rated 
inadequate. 

The letter referring Henry Allen (with a 
particularly good medical history) was rated 
as adequate because the identifying informa- 
tion was complete ; complete social informa- 
tion, and previous medical history were 
given ; the medical and social situations were 
well correlated ; the agency plan for family, 
including housing, amount of relief, marital 
relationships, was clearly stated; and a 
specific question was asked, e.g., “If inca- 
pacitated, we should like a statement of 
length of time during which he will be un- 


able to do laboring work.” 
January 7, 1937 


Re: Allen, Henry 8/15/1900 

Mary 1/21/1900 

Chn: Joseph 1/17/1924 
Rita 6/10/1925 
Anthony 7/4/1930 
David 3/8/1934 

1034 General Lafayette Street 

(Colored) 


Director of Social Service 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Miss : 

We should like a statement concerning the 
present physical condition of Henry Allen. If he 
is incapacitated, we should particularly like a state- 
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ment of the length of time during which he will be 
unable to do laboring work. 

We learn that he began treatment at Flint- 
Goodridge Clinic on 10/10/34, at which time he 
was treated for chronic prostatitis and vesiculitis. 
Later a diagnosis of varicocele was made and he 
returned for an operation on 6/4/35. On discharge 
from the clinic his condition was said to be good. 
Later, however, he was removed from a Works 
Progress Administration project as being unable to 
perform laboring work. erie 

The family of six is now living in a three-room 
apartment which is a half-house, in a negro tene- 
ment section where playground space is unavail- 
able and sanitary facilities are not adequate. Mary 
Allen is pregnant and is now attending Touro 
Clinic, where she reports her oldest and youngest 
children were born. The other children were born 
under the care of a midwife. The children are 
thin, but are reported to be in excellent health. 
They have had few childhood diseases. The 
marital relationship appears to be good and both 
parents seem to be genuinely interested in the 
health and social adjustment of the family. Rita 
and Joseph are enrolled in school, but attend 
irregularly due to the financial strain the family 
has recently suffered. Although Anthony is of 
school age, he has not enrolled. ‘ 

The family is now receiving $13.00 semi-monthly 
relief to care for food and rent needs. _ } s 

We shall appreciate your co-operation in this 
matter. Yours very truly, 

District Secretary 
By , Visitor 


The letter referring Gloria Smith was 
only partially adequate. Age of patient and 
race of family were lacking; identifying 
information was otherwise complete. Pre- 
vious medical history was given. There 
was no social information whatever. 


January 12, 1937 


Re: Smith, Gloria 
Husband, John (dec.) 
Bobby—11 
Helen—7 
3714 S. Galvez 


Social Service Department 
Charity Hospital 

New Orleans, La. 

My dear Miss : 

In October, 1934, Mrs. Smith was discharged 
from Charity Hospital ward with a diagnosis of 
carcinoma of the cervix. At the time Dr. Beach 
stated that she also had a recto-vaginal fistula but 
that it would heal without further treatment. Mrs. 
Smith has been returning to the hospital regularly 
for further observation and has told us she is not 
supposed to do any work or take any exercise. 

We have received no report of her condition for 
over a year, and would like to know what the 
doctor believes her condition to be at the present 
time. Has the fistula healed, and has the cancerous 
condition improved? Is there a possible need for 
surgery? We are interested in planning with Mrs. 
Smith and her children and will appreciate this and 
any other information you can give us about Mrs. 
Smith. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 

Sincerely, 

Approved : Visitor 
Ass’t District Sec’y 
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The letter about Florence Hill illustrates 
the inadequate group. Identifying informa- 
tion was incomplete ; baby’s name not given, 
age of patient not given. There was no 
social information or medical history, no 
mention of agency plan or assumption of re- 
sponsibility. The reason for referral was 
not clear and there was no diagnosis au- 
thorization. It was apparently a routine 
request for medical information. 


January 19, 1937 
Re: Hill, Florence 
3498 Flower Street 
#67548 (Colored) 
Social Service Department 
Charity Hospital 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Dear Miss — : 

We are interested in Florence Hill, and her 
four-and-one-half month-old baby girl. The baby 
was born at Charity Hospital on July 25, 1936. 

Florence Hill and the baby were in clinic not 
long ago for an examination, as the baby had been 
refusing to nurse. 

We should like to have a complete medical re- 
port on , and any suggestions the physician 
may have made regarding the baby’s diet. 

We appreciate your co-operation. Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
Visitor 
District Secretary 


AS a result of its study, the Functions 
Committee makes the following recom- 
mendation: that the non-medical agencies 
included in this study be asked to appoint a 
committee from their own group to study 
the answers received from the hospitals to 
their letters of referral as herein studied. 
As it has been of value to us to determine 
the adequacy with which the non-medical 
agencies are meeting the needs of the medi- 
cal agencies in their letters of referral, so it 
should be equally interesting and beneficial 
to learn whether or not we, in our replies, 
are giving them what they require. The 
Committee feels that such a reciprocal analy- 
sis will greatly increase the value of the 
present study, and may prove a step forward 
in effective inter-agency relationships and 
co-operative planning.” 

*In accordance with this recommendation, a 
committee of the New Orleans Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers has been 
formed to study the hospitals’ replies to the letters 
of referral herein studied. In addition, the material 
compiled by the two committees will be used as 
part of a thesis on inter-agency relationships, 


which is being prepared by one of the students at 
the School of eoclal Work at Tulane University. 





Play Groups as a Treatment Process in a Family Agency 
Jean M. Leach 


OR the past three years the Associated 

Charities Family Consultation Service 
in Cincinnati has conducted Play Groups for 
children as a part of its service to families. 
Because we felt that many children who 
have difficulty in forming new relationships 
have need not so much for intensive therapy 
as for an opportunity to practice relating 
themselves to other people, we attempted to 
offer them a medium for rather free expres- 
sion within supervised groups in the hope 
that they might learn to adjust in a more 
satisfactory fashion to the other natural 
groups in which they would find themselves. 
Although this service is still highly experi- 
mental and tentative at this time, we feel 
that we are ready to evaluate and sum- 
marize some of our experiences. 

Two Play Groups were organized—one 
for children from four to eight years old 
and one for those eight to twelve—but these 
age groupings were most flexible so that a 
child could be placed in whichever group his 
maturity warranted. Because of the wide 
differences between children of the same age, 
we found it almost impossible to keep to any 
fixed age limits for the Groups; some chil- 
dren were changed from one group to the 
other during the course of the year, if the 
leader felt that a change would be beneficial 
to the child, and if the child himself was 
interested in a change. 

Each of the Groups met for an hour and 
a half, one day a week, and averaged eight 
to ten children. They continued during the 
summer this year, for we felt that the need 
for treatment did not necessarily stop at the 
end of the school year. If it could be ar- 
ranged, the children were brought to the 
Group by their parents ; otherwise, by either 
a case worker or the leader. 

The Groups met in a large room, with 
bathroom adjoining, in one of the district 
offices. The Play Room was equipped with 
cupboards for toys and hooks for the chil- 
dren’s wraps. The play equipment con- 
sisted of a large kindergarten table and 
chairs, paints, modelling clay, finger paints, 
construction materials, mechanical toys, tri- 
cycles, scooters, books, dolls, doll house, 
dishes, building materials, and a victrola. 


During each session the leader (one of the 
case workers on the staff) sat in the room 
and took notes on the children’s activities, 

Certain limitations of the Groups were 
clearly defined to the children because we 
believe that children can function better 
when reality limitations are understood. 
For example, the children were not allowed 
to play in the halls because people were 
working in the building. They could play 
with the clay only in a special part of the 
room provided for that purpose, because the 
janitor does not want clay on the floors, 
These and several other limitations of the 
same sort were imposed—not only upon the 
children but on the leader—from outside the 
Group. On the other hand, the leader her- 
self assumed a limiting rdle, for instance, 
when an altercation arose within the Group, 
it became obvious that the children were 
unable to settle the matter among them- 
selves, and the leader intervened to make an 
explanation to the entire group in order to 
straighten out the difficulty. 


THE staff was asked to evaluate the family 
situation and the child’s ability to benefit 
from a group experience rather clearly be- 
fore referring a child to a Group, so that it 
might be relatively certain that the Groups 
were composed of youngsters who needed 
this sort of an opportunity and that their 
parents would not only accept the Groups 
as an effort to help their children but have 
some real understanding of what the experi- 
ence might mean. As the children were re- 
ferred, the leader read the record on each 
family, discussed the situation in detail with 
the referring case worker, and decided in 
which Group the child should be placed. 
During the course of the year there were 
frequent conferences between the leader and 
the case worker who had referred the child. 
After a child had been attending the Group 
four months, the case worker evaluated his 
group experience as it related to his family © 
and neighborhood relationships. The case 
worker kept the leader informed as to the © 
child’s family and school situation so that — 
the leader might understand better the — 
child’s behavior in the Group. The leader’s 
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detailed record of each child’s activities in 
the Group was sent to the case worker after 
each meeting and, after six months, the 
leader analyzed the child’s group experience 
and his progress and development. This 
interchange of ideas between the case worker 
and the group leader is essential to the 
child’s growth, to an integrated experience 
for him, to any plan for change in treatment. 
In some instances it became apparent that a 
child was too involved to benefit from a 
group experience, and the leader referred the 
child back to the case worker for therapy. 
In others the child was able to work through 
his conflicts to the point where he no longer 
seemed to need a supervised group experi- 
ence, the matter was referred to the case 
worker, and some recreational group in the 
community was substituted for the Play 
Group. 

The membership of the Groups has not 
remained constant during the year. So far 
as possible each child has been allowed to 
make his own decision as to how long he 
wished to come but, if his needs were acute, 
the case worker or the leader made an effort 
to have him continue. Some youngsters 
attended for the entire period, others for 
only three or four months. Several children 
left the Group for a month or two and then 
returned of their own accord. New refer- 
rals were accepted during the year, if they 
were of the sort who could adjust to an 
already established group and if the Group 
situation was such that it would not compli- 
cate matters too much to have a new child 
enter. During the year there have been 
forty-two children in the two Groups at one 
time or another; the number of boys and 
girls has been about equal. 


DURING the year we have noticed that 
the children tended to use the leader only as 
they needed to, perhaps because she made no 
effort to relate herself definitely to any one 
of them. The leader has been available to 
the children at all times and has tried to 
treat any situation brought to her in a way 
that would help the child and yet not affect 
the functioning of the Group to any marked 
extent. At times she serves as a super-ego 
figure, who does not present the same frus- 
trations and blocks to the child as the other 
super-ego figures with whom he has come in 
contact. Occasionally the leader helps a 
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child with a simple explanation or a bit of 
attention which serves to lessen tension and 
yet assures the child that the leader under- 
stands, if this seems necessary; but more 
often the leader’s réle is that of an ally to 
the child against all the obstacles blocking 
him. The leader identifies with the child 
sufficiently for him to realize that she under- 
stands that his situation is difficult, and then 
with this in mind she is able to help him 
overcome some of his difficulties through her 
support and sympathetic interest. 

Our feeling has been that we do have some 
responsibility for helping a child through a 
difficult period when we have provided a 
situation which encourages and is conducive 
to the expression of feelings which the chiid 
might be unable to bear without our help. 
For the most part, however, the responsi- 
bility for individual treatment has been left 
with the family case worker. In the Groups 
the emphasis is on the relationship of the 
children to one another and, in most cases, 
it has seemed that the Group as a whole 
(including the members and the leader) has 
offered the child an opportunity to work out 
his adjustment in an environment where his 
behavior, destructive or constructive, is 
accepted. 


THERE is evidence, in our experience thus 
far, that some children can work through 
their conflicts in a supervised group in a 
satisfactory fashion without developing a 
clearly-defined relationship with the leader. 
But we find that we cannot put our finger 
on the exact reasons for success or failure 
in individual cases—for they seem to be tied 
up with what the child’s past experience has 
been in relating himself to others, what diffi- 
culties he is likely to encounter in learning 
to relate himself to the group and to the 
leader, and whether or not his particular 
needs can be met within a play group. We 
have found one or two common denomi- 
nators that seem to affect success or failure 
(there are probably many more): One of the 
most important foundations for success 
seems to be a previous satisfying love rela- 
tionship, preferably with either or both 
parents or with some other parental object ; 
it seems possible to help such a child to en- 
large his group of love objects either through 
an individual response from the leader when 
the child seems to need it, or—more often— 
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through the supporting quality of his identi- 
fication with the group as a whole. This 
would give us some reason for feeling that 
the rejected child should not be referred to 
a Play Group, since the leader would be 
unable to deal individually with the child’s 
reaction to the Group experience and the 
child would feel too threatened by the Group. 
The referral, therefore, becomes perhaps the 
most important issue in determining whether 
the Play Group will be valuable as a treat- 
ment process. 

We have found the Group helpful in some 
cases in diagnosing what the child’s problem 
actually is; referred with a rather vague 
symptom picture, his real problem may be 
clearly revealed through his play activity. 

It seems, from our experience, better to 
have siblings in separate groups, at least 
until they have had an opportunity to ex- 
press and work through some of their con- 
flicts centering around the rival sibling; 
sibling conflicts seem to be reinforced when 
they attend the same group. In addition, 
one of the two is usually more secure and 
perhaps able to adjust without experience 
in a Play Group. 

Martha’s record illustrates how she was 
able to overcome some of her difficulties in 
a group situation: 


Martha, aged four, was referred to the Play 
Group in an effort to help her to adjust to other 
children and in order to give her some opportunity 
to develop in an environment where she was not 
constantly surrounded by family quarrels. The 
father was Greek and the mother American and 
this resulted in a clash of standards. There was a 
great deal of marital conflict. The mother was 
pregnant, and this meant financial worry and 
uncertainty—which eventually reacted on Martha. 

At the time of referral Martha was described as 
a very withdrawn child. When she talked, which 
was seldom, she used baby talk. She appeared to 
be under considerable strain and fearful and inse- 
cure in all her relationships. The parents were 
anxious that Martha have the group experience as 
they recognized that she was under considerable 
pressure at home. Martha attended regularly for 
the entire session. She was always brought to the 
Group by either the father or the mother, who 
were interested in Martha’s adjustment and dis- 
cussed it with the case worker whenever she 
visited. They asked for suggestions and advice as 
to how to meet Martha’s needs and were particu- 
larly anxious to discuss the changes they observed 
in her. When Martha began to play with children 
in the neighborhood, they were elated and saw this 
as a definite growth on Martha’s part. The case 
worker encouraged their interest, feeling that this 
was not only a source of security to Martha, but 
also a sharing experience for the parents which 
served to lessen some of their hostility toward 
each other. Sometimes, when the parents brought 


Martha to the Group, they talked with the leader 
about her. The leader noticed a real feeling of 
pride on the parents’ part, which seemed to be 
based not only on Martha’s improved adjustment 
but also on their ability to make this opportunity 
available to her. The father often chuckled when 
Martha showed independence and initiative, almost 
as if she were more acceptable to him because of 
her increased adequacy. 

Some excerpts from the record indicate the 
child’s growth process within the Group: 

10--26-36—Martha was brought to the Group by 
her mother. She was extremely shy and quite de- 
pendent on the leader. She seemed to need the 
approval of the leader in all that she did. She sat 
alone most of the time but occasionally wandered 
off to a corner where she stood as if she were 
frightened. The leader tried to help her by sug- 
gesting some things which she might do. 

11-16-36—Martha played alone again today, but 
she seemed more contented. She wandered all 
over the room humming to herself and occasionally 
stopped to watch some of the other children play, 

11-30-36—Martha_ was the first child to arrive 
and seemed perfectly satisfied to play in the room 
while the leader was busy in another part of the 
building. She talked with the leader a bit today 
and said she thought she would use the crayons. 
She sat at a small table by herself and drew all 
afternoon. 

12-21-36—Martha painted with the other chil- 
dren at the large table and occasionally talked to 
them. 

1-4-37—Martha has become quite friendly with 
Billie and likes to ask his opinion about things 
before she undertakes them. Today when Helen 
grabbed her book, she snatched it back and was 
more successful in protecting herself than she has 
ever been. This seemed to contribute to her sense 
of security within the Group, as she was less fear- 
ful during the latter part of the session. 

2-15-37—Martha was unusually friendly toward 
the leader today, told about the Valentines she had 
received. In the Group she was quite at ease. 
She wandered about from one child to another, 
talking to each of them. For some .ime she sat in 
the rocking chair and watched Harry, but finally 
she climbed down, wound up the mechanical truck 
and deliberately aimed it at Harry. This fright- 
ened her a little and immediately afterward she 
returned to the chair where she remained until 
Harry threw a block at her. 

3-15-37—Martha spent most of her time paint- 
ing at the table where the boys were sitting, but 
we noticed that her attitude toward the o 
youngsters was more constructive than it had been. 
She was able to laugh with them and did not seem 
as inclined to withdraw when the situation became 
threatening to her. 

4-24-37—Martha adjusted rather well to the new 
child in the Group today. She had a tea party 
with some of the girls, and then engaged Charles 
in a long conversation regarding the doll house. 
Several times she asked the leader to look at her 
sore leg. 

6-14-37—-Martha seemed satisfied and well con- 
tented and talked to all the children from time to 
time. When a strange child, who happened to be 
in the Play Room with her father, tried to take 
all the cards from her, Martha explained in a very 
grown-up way that she could have half of them, 
but not all of them. When the child cried and 
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tried to gain her own way through a temper tan- 
trum, Martha picked up the cards and walked 
away, saying she’d have to stop crying, if she was 
going to play with her. 

6-21-37—Martha arrived with a very worried 
expression. The leader asked what she would like 
to do. She replied that she would like to draw and 
would like the leader to sit with her. The leader 
sat down next to her at the table and noticed that 
she was quite nervous, as she bit her nails con- 
tinuously. Finally she said quite suddenly that she 
had a new baby sister. The leader asked what she 
thought of that. She said the baby’s name was 
Marie and that it was just a new baby. After 
some time she added that her mother was sick. 
The leader said that maybe she was scared because 
of this. She smiled weakly and the leader then 
added that her mother would be well soon, and 
that she would come home from the hospital with 
the baby. She said it would be a long time, and 
we said yes, it would seem pretty long. She was 
quiet then for a while but finally said that she 
didn’t know what she’d do when the new baby 
came home. The leader asked what she meant 
and she said her mother would be so busy. The 
leader said that it would be hard for her, but per- 
haps she could help take care of the new baby. 
She said, “ Do you mean I could put on her socks 
and shoes?” The leader said yes, that that would 
help a lot. She laughed about this a little and 
then began mentioning all the things she could do. 
Next she asked the leader to draw pictures for 
her, which was done. She then drew a picture 
and when the leader asked who it was, she said 
that it was her sister, Marie. 

On the way home in the car, she as usual began 
playing with the box on the dashboard. She opened 
it, pretended she was putting something inside, 
then closed it and sat back with a smug expres- 
sion on her face. She finally explained that she 
had put Marie in the box and hoped the leader 
would take good care of her. The leader laughed 
with her and agreed to. When she arrived home, 
she hopped out of the car gleefully, calling back 
that she would see us next week. 

6-28-37—-Martha was brought to the Group by 
her father, who remained a few minutes to watch 
the play. The leader was interested in Martha’s 
response to this. When it first happened (several 
months ago) Martha tried her best to please her 
father. On this occasion, however, she seemed to 
forget him as soon as she entered the room. She 
sat down at the table where the children were 
finger painting and immediately began a design. 
She frequently talked with the other children and 
seemed to enjoy this activity. 


The case worker’s report to the group 
leader indicated that Martha’s improved 
adjustment at home and in the neighborhood 
was coincident with her growth in the 
Group: 


_ The experience in the Group has seemed helpful 
in many respects. It has provided Martha an 
opportunity to work out a satisfactory relationship 
with children of her own age level. She has 
learned to make a place for herself in the Group. 
She is carrying this satisfactory pattern over into 
the neighborhood groups in which she formerly 
could not compete. Martha has become much more 
mature in her reactions to other children. She 
seems to be developing more security within her- 
self as she gains prestige in the Group. 
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The parents’ attitude toward the Group is one 
of unquestioning acceptance. They were eager for 
Martha to attend the Group, and both have often 
commented since that “ Martha can stand up for 
herself better with other children now.” We have 
frequently told the parents of Martha’s develop- 
ment within the Group, and they have seemed 
pleased, not only because Martha enjoys the group 
a because the other children accept her so 
well. 

The leader has recommended that Martha re- 
main in the Group for perhaps six months, in order 
that she may have the satisfying experience of 
being a leader within the Group. 


We have found, too, that the Play Group 
can be utilized in various ways for specific 
purposes. For example, one case worker 
used the Group to help a mother understand 
her child: 


The worker was treating an eight-year-old boy 
through individual play interviews. The mother 
became quite curious as to what went on in these 
interviews and asked the worker many times what 
the child discussed when he came to the office. In 
order to avoid violating the child’s confidence, and 
yet to remove the air of mystery about the pro- 
cedure, the worker sought some concrete activity 
which would accomplish her purpose. The mother 
was invited to attend a session of the Play Group 
as an observer. She was given some interpretation 
beforehand as to what to expect and attended the 
Play Group with the case worker. She was very 
much interested in the Group activity and men- 
tioned that one child’s activities reminded her of 
her own child. 

The mother asked the leader many questions as 
to the procedure and the reasons for methods em- 
ployed. The leader and the case worker answered 
her questions and illustrated what the Group was 
endeavoring to do, being careful to emphasize the 
child’s need for an experience of this kind. The 
worker later reported that the mother seemed more 
interested in observing her son’s behavior in the 
home and in the neighborhood and was able to see 
that he needed some individual help. This, of 
course, removed a block to treatment and enabled 
the case worker to be more helpful in the situation. 


IN future, we are planning to delimit the 
age groups even more than before. Pre- 
adolescent children, between ten and four- 
teen, for instance, could function better and 
would benefit more from participation in a 
Group of their own. We have noticed that 
the children in this age group tend to segre- 
gate themselves and to take refuge in activity 
withdrawn from the others. The ego struc- 
ture of the child of this age seems too weak 
to allow him to participate in a Group where 
there is no direction, and he might benefit 
more from an experience in which his ego 
was strengthened through a well-defined re- 
lationship with the leader and through more 
definite direction in activity. 

We are also contemplating a small group 
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which would serve more or less as a trial 


group for those children who are not quite 
ready to become a part of the already estab- 


lished larger groups. This might be one 
way of introducing the child to a “ free 
play ” situation with a minimum of conflict, 


The Concept of Resistance 
Herbert Aptekar 


IKE many concepts in our technical vo- 
cabulary, the term “ resistance” has 
taken on many and varied meanings. An 
exact definition of the term is therefore not 
possible today and, even if it were, perhaps 
it would have little value for us. The value 
of a technical concept lies in what it permits 
us to do, what use we can make of it in our 
thinking and acting. Its dangers appear in 
quite the same connection. For in any use 
of verbal symbols we both facilitate and 
restrict thinking. In a professional art such 
as case work, thinking should translate 
itself into acting. Our acting is often facili- 
tated by the width and concreteness of 
meaning embodied in the concepts which we 
use in our thinking; it is often restricted by 
the limitations and obstructions to further 
thought that concepts inevitably impose 
upon us. 
In what way has the concept of resistance 
aided us in the practice of case work? In 
what way has it blocked us? 


WHAT is true of all concepts must be true 
for the concept of resistance. As a coin in 
the currency of case work thought, resist- 
ance stands for something. It stands for 
something which case workers have experi- 
enced repeatedly and perhaps universally in 
carrying through the case work process. It 
stands for a characteristic or quality of the 
case work relationship. Now these are 
vague terms, as vague perhaps as the idea 
of resistance itself. Nevertheless, behind 
these vague meanings there is a reality 
which we know through experience. If, 
therefore, we are going to clarify and con- 
cretize our concept, we must ask ourselves 
the nature of this reality. 

We at once see that not only a reality but 
many realities can be described by, and in- 
cluded in, the term “ resistance.” As used 
by some case workers, resistance means 
simply a holding-back, or an unwillingness 


on the part of the client to give of himself, 
It also signifies a shutting-out, or the client’s 
unwillingness to accept that part of the 
worker’s professional self which he con- 
tributes to the relationship. Resistance also 
means to some case workers a non-admis- 
sion of interpretation or an unwillingness to 
accept ideas advanced by the worker. To 
some, it means withholding or an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the client to reveal cer- 
tain types of content. To still other workers, 
resistance means hesitation in entering into 
a case work relationship, fear of the de- 
velopment of a strong emotional tie, or un- 
willingness to continue. 

The common element in all these mean- 
ings which we have given to the term re- 
sistance is the client’s unwillingness or, if 
one prefers, his oppositeness. When two 
individuals come together in any situation 
there are likenesses and differences between 
them. When likeness is predominant, we 
say that there is identification. When differ- 
ences make themselves felt, we speak of 
resistance. This brings up the question 
whether the interaction of likeness with like- 
ness, or of likeness with difference, or of dif- 
ference with difference leads to the creation 
of a force (which we may speak of as identi- 
fication or as resistance)? Theoretically, 
this might be so. We are much more inter- 
ested in practical applications, however, than 
in the theory of resistance, and for this pur- 
pose we must turn away from thinking of 
resistance as an entity’ and think of it 
instead in terms of its origin. As soon as 
we do this we see that resistance in one case 
arises out of one set of realities, in another 
it originates from a context of reality which 
is quite different in nature. 


1 This does not mean that resistance does not 
exist at all or operate as such, but rather that it 
does not exist as an object in a vacuum. It exists 
in a psychological context and we cannot ade- 
quately understand it without understanding the 
context. 
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We may illustrate this with several case 
work situations in which resistance is .a 
marked feature. 


The first is that of an unmarried mother who, 
when she first met the worker, showed a tendency 
to lie about anything she considered important. 
“T’m not so dumb,” she said, “I think these things 
all out.” Another way in which she showed resist- 
ance was to keep the worker waiting for her. 
When the worker was to accompany her to a 
shelter, to which she did not want to go, but which 
was the only possible place for her, she kept the 
worker waiting three quarters of an hour while she 
removed snarls from her hair. At the shelter her 
behavior was dictatorial. She refused to give any 
history. : 

Some study of this girl’s reaction pattern made 
it clear that this kind of behavior was typical. She 
had no intimate friends. She was suspicious of 
nearly everyone with whom she came in contact. 
It was not surprising then that she should have 
related herself to the worker in a suspicious, un- 
yielding manner. 

At the same time, however, some of her behavior 
could be considered her way of reacting to a situ- 
ation. The worker understood that this girl was 
much more upset than she was willing to admit 
and commented that when one is in a difficult situ- 
ation where one feels helpless, one may be inclined 
to be more afraid of other people than is actually 
warranted. This type of interpretation seemed to 
have meaning for the girl and made it unnecessary 
for her to react to the case work situation with the 
same suspicion and fear of the other person that 
was characteristic of her reactions in general. 


We see part of the girl’s resistance then 
as being associated with an important part 
of her reaction pattern, namely, the tendency 
to lie in order to defend herself against cer- 
tain imaginary dangers ; and part of it as due 
to the nature of the situation itself. The 
general situation in which she found herself 
represented a new kind of life experience 
and as such it gave rise to fear, that is, 
resistance. 

Similar to the part played by the situation 
itself is the influence of the referring source. 
In cases referred by courts, police bureaus, 
and other authoritative sources, one often 
meets with tremendous resistance, despite 
the fact that the person referred may have a 
definite need and some desire for help. The 
following is a case of this nature: 

The court referred this case to us after the 
adolescent girl involved had a fight with a neigh- 
boring girl whom she beat very severely. This par- 
ticular episode was part of a general family feud. 
The girl’s behavior was approved by her mother 
who intensely disliked the other family. When the 
question of child guidance service was brought up 
in court, the mother indicated a desire for it. It 
was obvious from the mother’s discussion that she 
had the girl tied to her in an unwholesome way 


and it seemed that the girl was reacting to this. 
By the time the case was assigned to a worker, 
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however, the mother changed her mind about tak- 
ing help and when she was seen by the worker 
expressed the strongest kind of resistance. 

girl had no more fights, she said. It was a for- 
gotten incident and she wanted to let it remain 
forgotten. The judge dismissed the case. Why 
—_ the whole unpleasant matter be carried any 
urther? 


Obviously the defenses provoked by the 
experience of being brought into court were 
transferred to the agency suggested by the 
court. The superficial conformity which the 
court situation required probably was in- 
volved in the mother’s original acceptance 
of the referral, and the fear and defensive- 
ness, that is, the resistance which character- 
ized her court experience, carried over to 
the agency identified in her mind with the 
court. 

If one examines this case carefully, how- 
ever, one sees that this mother’s resistances 
are part of a general psychological context 
and that they cannot be ascribed solely to 
the referral situation. She had a strong need 
to be dominant and to control her family 
situation by herself and apparently could not 
stand the thought that the worker might 
separate her daughter from her; apparently 
because of this she refused to give the 
worker permission even to see her daughter. 

The importance of the psychological con- 
text is clear in another case in which a 
mother feared that treatment might deprive 
her of her right to blame the child: 


This is a case in which the mother was appar- 
ently using the children to work out some of her 
own need for education. One child had an I.Q. 
of 130 and was able to provide some satisfactions 
of this nature for the mother. The other had just 
average intelligence and was disappointing to the 
mother in this respect. There were other ways in 
which this particular child did not provide satisfac- 
tions for her but these are not essential for an 
understanding of the kind of resistance this mother 
showed. 

The mother attended classes in child training 
and felt that she knew a great deal about child 
guidance. She commented in the second interview 
that she had a full realization of the fact that she 
would have to change if she wanted to change the 
child. This comment, however, did not seem to 
represent her real feeling. The intake worker 
commented that she was extremely resistive and 
the worker who saw her afterwards made a simi- 
lar comment. Although she said that she was will- 
ing to change, this mother actually wanted to feel 
that the boy and not she was responsible. Treat- 
ment might prove that her behavior was respon- 
sible for some of the child’s difficulties and was 
therefore threatening. 


Resistance in this instance arises out of 
the projection of the problem on to another 


‘person. In so far as treatment involves the 
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loss of projections, or cherished illusions, it 
might give rise to resistance. 

Quite another type of resistance seems to 
operate in the following case: 


A 19-year-old girl whose pattern of behavior 
seems to be characterized by a feeling that she is 
not loved made a strong bid for the affection of the 
worker. She reacted negatively to most comments 
made by the worker. She did not want to accept 
the appointment time, she came late, stayed beyond 
the hour, said she didn’t see any purpose in treat- 
ment, and so on. Her behavior in the interview 
was both competitive and coquettish. During the 
first few interviews the worker felt that the girl 
was not only resistive but that it was doubtful 
whether or not she would go on at all. Where 
does this resistance come from? It is obvious 
here that resistance is not only tied up with this 
girl’s reaction to the worker but that it is, one 
might almost say, a quality of her general behavior 
pattern. 

Even with this girl, however, there are factors in 
the general case work situation which make for 
resistance. This girl was transferred from a 
former worker and anny felt rejected because 
this worker could no longer see her. It was con- 
sequently not surprising that she should require 
the new worker to make efforts at winning her. 
Once again we see resistance as a property of both 
the reaction pattern and the case work situation.? 


There is one factor which we have neg- 
lected in these descriptions. We have em- 


phasized the importance of personality pat- 
terns as they influence resistance and we 
have stressed the nature of the case work 
situation itself which also contributes to re- 
sistance in each of the cases cited. The 
factor we have neglected so far is the pro- 


fessional self of the worker. The client 
reacts to this, certainly, as strongly as he 
behaves in accordance with his own pattern 
or reacts to the requirements of the situ- 
ation. Undoubtedly, in all the instances 
cited, and in all others which might be given, 
the worker contributes his share toward 
resistance. This is inevitable since the 
worker’s behavior is purposive rather than 
simply spontaneous. When one individual 
is observed by another as closely as in case 
work or other therapeutic relationship, and 
when one individual has the power to influ- 
ence another to such an appreciable extent, 
resistance must characterize the relation- 
ship. Whether characterized by passivity, 
authority, or any other factor, professional 
behavior, differing as it does from what one 


*It is perhaps needless to say that these few 
instances are not meant to be representative of all 
types of resistance. They are simply typical 


RESISTANCE 


is accustomed to in everyday relationships, — 
must contribute to resistance. 


AT the beginning of this paper we indicated 
that the concept of resistance may both 
facilitate and restrict us in our case work 
thinking. With our examples in mind we 
may now ask: How might the case worker 
be aided or blocked by his thinking about 
resistance ? 

The case worker can use the concept of 
resistance in either of two ways: he can take 
this property as a thing in itself, a thing 
which is bad because it obstructs him; or he 
can think of resistance as a resultant of cer- — 
tain factors in a changing relationship. If 
he thinks of it as a bad thing, or as a barrier 
to his own excellent intention, the probabil- 
ity is that his approach will be destructive. 
Trying to remove resistance once and for all 
can become the case worker’s objective, and 
other aspects of the organization and re- 
organization of the Gestalt, in which both he 
and the client play a part, will often be lost. 
The case work situation is a Gestalt. It is 
a dynamic, moving, organizing, and reor- 
ganizing relation within a relatively stable 
situation. Resistance is one of the prop- 
erties of this changing relation within the 
Gestalt. As such it is neither bad nor good. 
When it is present, the Gestalt requires that 
it be present. Resistance, moreover, is one 
characteristic of the case work Gestalt, but 
only one. This means that more remains to 
be understood than simply the presence of 
resistance. As indicated in the above ex- 
amples there were particular factors within 
each individual case work situation making 
for the resistance. In each case it was nec- 
essary to understand particular personality, 
situational, and other factors before the re- 
sistance could be understood. When ‘the 
worker understands resistance as a charac- 
teristic of a total dynamic context, he is then 
in a position to make a positive use of his 
understanding. Resistance can be interpreted 
in concrete, meaningful terms—in terms of 
the client’s own real experience. Such in- 
terpretation has a dynamic and integrative 
effect; it eventuates in self-understanding. 

It is difficult to avoid confusion between ~ 
words and things. Words stand for things, — 
or for properties of things, but they are not 


the things which they represent. A table or — 
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chair is much more than the five letter word 
which represents it. Similarly, resistance 
is much more than the word which repre- 
sents it. It is not just a thing: it is a 
product of things standing in a dynamic re- 
lation to each other. To understand it one 


must understand its function. When this is 
attempted resistance in itself loses much of 


its importance and other factors in the total 
case work situation take on their proper 
proportions. The case worker then does not 
naively set about battering down resistance 
as a bad thing but instead conveys to the 
client the sympathy, understanding, and re- 
spect which comes from a full appreciation 
of why he is resistant. 


Editorial Notes 


The Adventure of Old Age 


“(\VER the hill to the poorhouse,” with 

all the phrase implies of pathetic suf- 
fering, is—thanks to Social Security and 
other provisions for the care of the aged— 
no longer the only road left open to those for 
whom age, or its infirmities, has closed the 
ways to self-maintenance. Yet in the com- 
munity at large and even among social 
workers, we still find remnants of those tra- 
ditional attitudes that relegate old persons to 
the position of non-participating onlookers 
at life. There is still a tendency to put them 
on a shelf, even though it is a much more 
comfortable shelf than the old time alms- 
house. In a sense these traditional attitudes 
are a denial of the case work philosophy that 
life is for growth. They leave out the most 
important elements in that consideration for 
the old that we are told is characteristic of 
China, where “old age is revered not be- 
cause it is pathetic or helpless but because 
it has learned so much.” Can we through 
case work services offer a plus, over and 
above economic help and physical care, that 
will give to the aged opportunity for produc- 
tive though possibly limited activity and at 
the same time enable them to give us the les- 
sons learned in their experience of living? 
Francis Bardwell wrote of the “ adventure 
of old age.”* Are security and adventure 
antithetical, or can we give security in such 
a way that adventure is at long last an attain- 
able as well as exciting possibility ? 

Because of its interest in some of these 
questions the Family Welfare Association of 
America organized in the spring of 1935 an 
informal Conference on Old Age Problems. 
The group, which includes staff and board 


*Francis Bardwell: Adventure of Old Age. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926 
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members from both public and private case 
work agencies as well as from institutions 
caring for the aged, meets regularly for 
study and discussion.” 


The first meeting, given over to a presen- 
tation of individual case situations, gave 
startling evidence of the personal and en- 
vironmental variations familiar to all those 
who have given case work service to the 
aged. The common factors of old age have, 
the Conference felt, been emphasized by the 
very effort to provide adequate care for the 
aged as a group and there is a consequent 
danger of ignoring the more important un- 
common factors. Not only are old people 
themselves as different as they were at 
twenty or forty but in terms of life experi- 
ence and social background they present an 
even wider variation than persons in any of 
the other so-called categorical groups. 


Here, for instance, is a man of culture who has 
traveled widely in connection with an extensive and 
profitable business. Two aristocratic old sisters, 
delicate and sensitive, apply for help only when 
they are literally at the point of starvation. 
man in feeble health but with an excellent edu- 
cational background is trying to write a book. 
One old man, living with his daughter, is unhappy 
because he feels he is depriving his grandson of 
opportunities he would otherwise have. Another 
has been so selfish and domineering all his life that 
pe og though financially able, refuse to care 
or him. 


* Members of the Old Age Problems Conference 
are: Ruth Hill, Ollie Randall, Miss A. A. Buf- 
fington, Mrs. Elizabeth Ripton, Mrs. William G. 
Lewi, Clara Klein, Flora Fox, Mrs. Miriam 
Beline, Joanna C. Colcord, Mary F. Kohl, and 
Mary Sales—all of New York; Gladys Fisher, 
Albany, N. Y.; Mary Whitehead, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Jennie Scott, Norristown, Pa.; Mrs. 
Channing Simmons, Mrs. Amy Powell, Boston, 
Mass.; M. Alice Hill, Washington, D. C.; Anita 
Faatz, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Rea Fink, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In order to facilitate getting 
the membership has been limited to the 
a area within a night’s journey from New 
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The Conference recognized not only these 
and other individual personality variations 
but the different reactions of old people to 
the experience of growing old. We may fix 
60 or 65 as the age of eligibility for special 
relief or service, but the period at which the 
aging process becomes important varies from 
individual to individual. With some people, 
realization of old age comes almost as a 
traumatic experience. They suddenly grow 
old, becoming conscious of their age when 
they come up against a crisis or a difficult 
reality experience: they see indications that 
there may be an end to their present employ- 
ment, for example, or they are confronted 
with the impossibility of finding employ- 
ment. For some, this actually decreases 
their potentialities for usefulness; they be- 
come reconciled and step into increasing 
weakness ; others revolt but revolt in ways 
that wear them out.* 

The social case work problem is to help 
old people accept their own reality. There 
may be some comfort in the thought that 
throughout life we are constantly forced to 
adjust to certain limitations and that this 
situation is the same in old age although the 
general slowing up makes the adjustment 
harder. The degree of limitation of the aged 
individual can only be measured against 
what he has done in more active periods. 
What he can or cannot do cannot be meas- 
ured against other old persons of the same 
age but only against his earlier self. (This 
is but the application of a rudimentary case 
work philosophy.) Health, of course, is an 
important factor and the effect of psycho- 


*See also Mental Hygiene in Old Age, Family 
Welfare Ass’n of America, 1937, 40 cents. 


logical and mental factors on the physica] © 
must be considered. There are persons who — 
have not grown mentally since their school 
days; others are still developing at 90. The 
usefulness of the aged depends upon the de- 
gree both of physical stamina and of mental 
growth. 

In order to limit its area to one that could 
be productively explored, the Conference 
selected four types of situations where case 
work services might be helpful: 


(1) In reducing the spiritual isolation of those 
old people who have withdrawn into themselves 
a who have not been naturally recluse all their 
ives. 

(2) In adjusting old people to family groups— 
where they are living with sons or daughters, and 
particularly where three generations are present, 
Many family case workers seem to have been blind 
to what the presence of an elderly relative may be 
doing to the alchemy of family life. Too often 
they have merely noted the physical presence of 
grandfathers or grandmothers but have not under- 
stood their emotional effect upon the tone and 
spirit of the family group. 

(3) In encouraging or developing individual 
goals or specific aims or objectives through the 
use of the old person’s special capacities or special 
interests. 

(4) In determining when care in an institution 
or in a protected environment is needed or desir- 
able. This brings in the whole question of the 
proper functioning of homes for the aged—not only 
institutions, but boarding homes. While it is not 
assumed that protection can be found only in this 
sort of environment, it comprises the largest area 
to be considered. Until recently, admissions to 
institutions have not been centered as much as they 
should have been upon those who needed a pro- 
tected environment. 


Out of its group discussions and study by 
its individual members the Conference hopes 
to develop a series of articles on the special 
needs of aged individuals and the possible 
contribution of case workers in understand- 
ing and meeting them. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 
OLKLORE or Caprrauism, by Thurman 
Arnold, analyzes the myths and delusions we 
cherish about rugged individualism, our 
phobias of government and taxation, our subscrip- 
tion to the budget-balancing formula, all the indis- 
pensable irrationalities in our cultural conventions 
about relief, government in business, and so on, but 
it analyzes them without hate or fear. It might 


have been written to order for social workers—s0 _ 
close is its bearing on some of our problems and 
perplexities. The author’s ancestry includes both 
Thorstein Veblen and Voltaire, but he looks with 
psychological tolerance upon a picture which might — 
have been concocted by Lewis Carroll, Gilbert and — 
Sullivan, and the Marx Brothers in a delighted ~ 
collaboration. ($3.00, Yale University Press, of — 
Tue Famity) 
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HE Minp or Man: Walter Bromberg, M.D. 
323 pp., 1937. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, or THe Fairy, $3.50. - 


The author has succeeded in making a most 
absorbing story of the history of mental healing 
throughout the ages. He covers the entire field, 
beginning with primitive methods of healing by 
magic and taking up in turn religious and faith 
healing, Mesmerism, hypnotism, suggestion, and 
the scientific Kraepelinian and Freudian formula- 
tions of the present day. He graphically portrays 
medicine’s up-hill struggle against the sterile doc- 
trines of the Church. The impulse to ascribe men- 
tal illness to the machinations of Satan, which led 
to the universal belief that mental illness was 
something “alien” and untouchable so that sadistic 
measures were justifiable, finally gave way to 
humanitarian views with the coming of Pinel, 
in the latter part of the Eighteenth Century. It is 
striking to recall that psychiatry as it is known 
and practiced today did not begin to make its 
appearance until the 1870’s and 80’s with the pro- 
digious work of Kraepelin in classifying mental 
disease. Prior to that time doctors had been in 
the dark concerning the nature and causation of 
mental disease and consequently had devoted their 
attention almost exclusively to treatment. 

The author writes from a broad, comprehensive 
point of view. Each contribution to psycho- 
therapy is dealt with sympathetically but criti- 
cally; the author attempts to evaluate it in accord 
with the scientific and cultural background of its 
time and to interpret its significance from the 
standpoint of modern psychology. He thus pre- 
sents a study which is both mature and stimulating. 
The book is written for the intelligent lay person 
and the author is to be commended for his success 
in combining scientific accuracy with popular ap- 
peal. That the book is popular is evidenced by the 
fact that it has reached its fourth edition. The 
chapters on Witchcraft and Faith Healing are 
particularly well done. The book offers an au- 
thoritative orientation in the field of mental healing 
and social workers will find their time well spent 
in reading it. 

Paut Sioang, M.D. 


O Drink or Nor to Drink: Charles H. 
Durfee. 212 pp., 1937. Longmans Green, 
New York, or Tue Famiry, $2.00. 


In this stimulating little book, Dr. Durfee 
describes his experiences in the treatment of alco- 
holics both in their own homes and on his experi- 
mental farm. Most of his patients leave their 
families and live on the farm for periods varying 
from six months to a year. Here they learn to 
get along with one another and to carry on the 
work of the farm with an increasing sense of pride 
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in their own skills and in the accomplishments of 
the group. With this education in community life 
is combined a limited form of psychotherapy. In 
long talks with Dr. Durfee the men explore con- 
scious material and develop some insight into their 
past behavior and their current difficulties; and 
they begin, with his friendly support, to practice a 
more adult and responsible attitude toward their 
companions and their work. Eventually, they re- 
turn to their families; but during the weaning 
period they are encouraged to return for brief 
periods, and they are assured of Dr. Durfee’s con- 
tinued interest in their progress. Men who have 
been away for a year or two return like alumni of 
a college to renew old ties: they mend the fences, 
inspect the garden, and talk with old friends. 
These recovered patients stimulate and encourage 
those still in residence who may be doubtful of 
their ability to regain their normal place in society. 

One cannot help wishing that Dr. Durfee had 
given less space to general discussion of theory, 
and more to detailed description of specific cases 
and of life on the farm. His statements of theory 
are interesting, however, both for what they omit 
and vhat they include. In his approach to the 
problem of alcoholism, he lays little or no stress 
upon the importance of hostile and of passive and 
submissive impulses. He thinks of drinking as an 
escape or an expression of defiance or rebellion; 
but he does not regard it as an outlet for destruc- 
tive impulses. These omissions help him to ex- 
ternalize the difficulties with which the alcoholic 
is struggling and to think of them largely in terms 
of faulty education. He regards the “ problem 
drinker” as an immature and inadequate individual 
whose early training was too severe or too in- 
dulgent and who, therefore, is poorly conditioned 
to meet the strains of life in modern cities. He 
believes that drinking is a symptom of this under- 
lying lack of equilibrium, and that the symptom 
disappears as soon as the inner need to drink is 
diminished. He is, therefore, not surprised when 
a patient stops drinking almost as soon as he 
comes to the farm. Here his re-education begins. 
“In a relatively protected and friendly setting, 
absorbed in tasks that have meaning to him, he 
has a chance to develop the emotional attitudes 
which will aid him in more complicated situations.” 

Dr. Durfee is emphatic about the necessity for 
dropping all coercive measures. He condemns not 
only the grosser forms of restraint but also all 
appeals to the patient on the bases of loyalty, 
gratitude, or affection. He has a deep realization 
of the importance of the relationship between the 
patient and himself, but he is eloquent about the 
fact that the therapist should impose nothing on 
the patient, and should seek to bring out the pa- 
tient’s own powers. “ Suggestion often results in 
the domination of a weaker personality by a 
stronger. . . . But it has a strictly limited place 
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in any process that is to produce durable results 
because such a process must be rooted in the 
growth of the subject himself.” Dr. Durfee gropes 
for an understanding of how the men are able to 
help each other, and why participation in the work 
of the farm has such beneficial results; but here 
he is unable to arrive at explanations which wholly 
satisfy either him or the reader. “ My choice of a 
farm as a setting for a school of adult re-education 
was partly by accident, partly by design. The 
obvious advantages of seclusion, healthful sur- 
roundings, and healthful toil appealed to me. But 
the advantages proved so much greater and more 
varied than I had anticipated that I have since 
come to regard my decision as a stroke of supreme 
good luck.” 

There is much in Dr. Durfee’s methods and point 
of view to remind the reader of Aichhorn and his 
experiments with delinquent children. Like the 
more famous therapist, Dr. Durfee appears to pos- 
sess a warm, intuitive understanding of his patients 
which enables his practice to outrun his theory, 
and which gives him a flexibility and originality 
that may well be the envy of more conventional 
workers. Some of the devices he has developed to 
meet crises in treatment are striking illustrations 
of his ability to deal directly with both conscious 
and unconscious forces. For example, he allows a 
new man two or three days in which to taper off 
his drinking, and is particularly careful to make 
possible a drink at bedtime. He, himself, does not 
administer the drink, however; an older patient is 
given a bottle of whiskey and is allowed to handle 
the dosage according to his best judgment. It 
would be hard to devise a single treatment situ- 
ation that would offer to both patients satisfaction 
of a wider range of impulses, both infantile and 
mature. A second example of Dr. Durfee’s intui- 
tive understanding is his concern about letting men 
work alone at a job. He realizes that his patients 
must be able to see results quickly and have the 
fun of companionship; they are not capable at 
first of the self-discipline required by a long and 
arduous piece of solitary work. He has, there- 
fore, had two handles put on the wood-saw so that 
the pieces may pile up rapidly and joyfully; and, 
when there is a particularly difficult job to be 
done, he asks the entire group to work on it so 
that it may be finished with speed and in a fine 
burst of pride. 

This originality in treatment and the optimism 
about results which pervades the book are a chal- 
lenge to case work. Though it is probably true 
that only in a residence situation can the treat- 
ment of alcoholics be most effectively carried on, 
there is room for a great deal of experiment in 
agency contacts with alcoholics in their own homes. 
Dr. Durfee has done us a service in demonstrating 
that alcoholics can be helped and that in this field 


of treatment, as in any other, sympathetic under- 

standing brings immediate and surprising rewards, © 
Marion F. Lewis 

Case Work Supervisor, The Central 
Association, Racine, Wis. 


OCIAL Security 1n THE UNrTep Starrs, 
215 pp., 1937. American Association for 
Social Security, Inc., New York, or Tue 

Famizy, $2.00. 


This is a most readable record of the Tenth 
National Conference on Social Security (April 9, 
10, 1937) and incidentally the story of ten years’ 
progress of the social security idea in the United 
States under the leadership of Abraham Epstein 
and his valiant friends. About thirty experts have 
contributed many informative facts, a clear pres- 
entation of trends, and, most valuable of all, a 
good many challenging statements as to the efficacy 
of the present plans and their compatibility—or 
lack of it—with fundamental principles of social 
insurance and public assistance. A so-called census 
of social security forms a welcome and handy sup- 
plement, containing brief summaries of old age 
pension statutes, number of pensioners and cost of 
pensions by states, as well as a summary of the 
several unemployment insurance laws (as of May, 
1937). 

Unfortunately space does not allow quotation of 
many of the spirited and thought-provoking state- 
ments, of which there are an impressive number! 
Although there is general rejoicing in the fact 
that, on the whole, achievements of the social 
security movement have exceeded expectations and 
that the United States has “finally emerged a 
country fully conscious of its social responsibility 
for the victims of industrial civilization,” there is 
repeatedly a feeling expressed that things have 
moved somewhat rapidly, and that “progress from 
now on must be intelligent amendment of recently 
enacted laws” and increased awareness of the 
implications of administrative problems. “ We may 
have to retrace our steps . . . and recast the 
law in order to perfect its rather cumbersome 
structure.” There is an indication of “ promiscu- 
ous and careless generosity on the part of the 
states and local units” in handling old age assist- - 
ance funds, incidentally a “new and easy field of 
patronage.” (Francis Bardwell) 

As to unemployment insurance, Glenn A. Bower 
states that “the functions of finding jobs for un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits are 
merely two aspects of a single function, namely, 
to pay benefits only when a job cannot be found 
for the unemployed worker. This fact dictates the 
complete integration of the employment service and 


See also Editorial Notes, THe Farry, June, 
1937, p. 137. 
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the unemployment insurance organization within 
a single administrative agency.” Paul Douglas 
emphasizes the same point, and warns that it is 
probable and in some cases inevitable that state 
unemployment insurance funds will become in- 
solvent shortly after benefits are started. 

Worth pondering are two remarks based on a 
careful analysis of European experience: “ There 
may be some danger of becoming so involved, I 
might even say fascinated, by these technicalities 
and formulae that the basic problems of insecurity 
and the basic purposes for which we have passed 
this extremely complicated legislation may be for- 
gotten” (Eveline M. Burns); and “full develop- 
ment of social insurance wili be possible only in 
a peaceful world in which the states will have 
finally and unreservedly abandoned war as a means 
of settling international disputes, and that conse- 
quently the satisfaction of the material interests 
and the moral aspirations of the working classes 
is closely bound up with the success of the efforts 
made for the organization of peace.” (Margaret 
Grant Schneider) 

HertHa Kraus 
Associate Professor of Social Economy and 
Social Research, Bryn Mawr College 
OUR Papers ON PROFESSIONAL FUNCTION: 
Wayne McMillen, Virginia P. Robinson, 
Dorothy C. Kahn, and Grace F. Marcus. 
59 pp., 1937. American Association of Social 
Workers, New York, or Toe Farry, 50¢. 


Wayne McMillen tells us, in The Professional 
Base for Social Action, that if we dislike the term 
social reformer, we do not object to being called 
social planners. He discusses the need for us to 
recognize limitations in the kinds of action we may 
adopt, and urges a response to the vocation of 
leadership, a response that is “contingent upon 
the achieving of greater unity of opinion and pur- 
pose within the profession,” which in turn is “ con- 
tingent upon more and better professional educa- 
tion and upon a continuing and energetic program 
of research.” Virginia Robinson, in The Admin- 
istrative Function in Social Work, introduces 
many of us to Posdcorb, a fascinating word de- 
scribing the duties of the general administrator 
that includes everything but a “knowledge of sub- 
ject matter,” a rather important omission but 
nevertheless a realistic one—and if you don’t agree, 
try checking some of the administrators you have 
known. Dorothy Kahn, in Some Professional 
Questions about Relief, gives us Beveridge’s 
Unemployment, A Problem of Industry, as a text- 
book, and in the light of this text raises a number 
of pertinent and interesting questions about our 
relief load. She tells us that “we cannot com- 
pensate people for disabilities without placing a 
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There are those 


premium on those disabilities. 
who believe that our categorical forms of relief 
have put such a high premium on blindness, on 
widowhood, on old age, that many of us live in 


impatient hope of achieving that status.” (With 
that send-off, you can continue the discussion of 
categorical relief on your own.) Grace Marcus, 
in The Professional Function: Its Nature, Respon- 
sibilities, and Limitations, discusses attitudes 
toward standards, and reminds us that the dy- 
namic of professional growth lies in the urge 
toward proficiency, in brief, the “quest for com- 
petence.” The American Association of Social 
Workers furnishes, according to Miss Marcus, the 
only environment in which professional social 
workers have freedom to surmount such agency 
handicaps as thinking according to the ingrained 
habits of their field, the competitive bias condition- 
ing local operation, and resistances to group inter- 
change which derive from socially irresponsible 
concepts of agency autonomy and agency loyalty. 

These Four Papers on Professional Function, 
when contrasted with the Association’s volume, 
This Business of Relief, are on the whole more 
weighted with philosophical material that may or 
may not have come out of experience in the field. 
This Business of Relief had both, that is, articles 
very closely related to the accumulated knowledge 
Chapter members had acquired from their experi- 
ence, as well as material such as Miss Marcus 
provides in her paper on The Professional Func- 
tion. The profession needs both, and the reviewer 
hopes that the Association has not abandoned its 
former interest in the collection and presentation 
of evidence about relief needs and programs, which 
resulted in vital discussion because it concerned 
material Chapter members had had some part in 
preparing, and about which they had some 
conviction. 

FiLorence Sytz 
Tulane University School of Social Wor. 


WENTIETH Century Psycuratry: Wil- 
liam A. White, M.D. 198 pp., 1936. W. W. 
Norton, New York, or Tue Famiry, $2.00. 
Here is a book which makes a good addition to 
one’s personal library. It is good reading when 
one feels burdened with the thought of the com- 
plexities of our modern social problems and the 
slow progress we are making to meet them. It 
brings out how very recently man has come to 
know anything much about his own mental work- 
ing apparatus and how much has been brought to 
light in a short time which has tremendous sig- 
nificance for the future solution of social problems 
which have been weighing heavily upon social 
workers. 
We are indebted to the Salmon Committee for 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, of the New York 
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Academy of Medicine, for having chosen Dr. 
White as the speaker for their series of lectures 
when they did, because it was only a short while 
after the material had been put into book form 
that Dr. White’s death occurred. It has preserved 
for posterity the perspective of one of the recog- 
nized leaders of this generation in the field of 
psychiatry. 

Dr. White first discusses psychiatry as a medical 
specialty, emphasizing that very little is known 
yet about the relation between biogenetic factors 
and psychological symptomatology, and urging a 
wider acceptance of the concept of “ organism-as- 
a-whole” so that constant study may be directed 
toward the functional and the organic at the same 
time. The second section of the book deals with 
the social significance of psychiatry in more gen- 
eral terms than the reader would wish, but this 
may be due to the fact that Dr. White’s long 
range perspective gives him insight that he ex- 
presses in this fashion: “It will be evident that 
the outlook for the future will depend very con- 
siderably upon the slow alteration of cultural 
standards in conformity with our increasing knowl- 
edge.” The third section he has termed “ general 
implications” but it really gives us his own 
philosophy of human relations. 

As these lectures were directed to a mixed 
audience, with various professions represented, 
they are in no way technical but enjoyable to the 
lay reader. EutsasetH Brockett Becu 


HE Snorr Contacr in Soctat Case Work 

(A Study of Treatment in Time-Limited 

Relationships in Social Work): Robert S. 
Wilson, Ph.D. Vol. I, Theory, 201 pp. Vol. II, 
Cases, 219 pp., 1937. National Association for 
Travelers Aid and Transient Service, New 
York, or Tue Famiry, $2.50 (both volumes) ; 
$1.50 (singly). 


The two volumes which comprise this publica- 
tion are the enterprise of the Training Committee 
of the National Association for Travelers Aid and 
Transient Service. The first volume is “a sum- 
mary treatment of the discussions and final report 
of the Committee.” The second volume is devoted 
to a presentation of case material. Volume II 
will be very useful for teaching and for general 
discussion, bringing together as it does many inter- 
esting interviews from Travelers Aid Societies and 
other social agencies. 

Volume I carries the liabilities of all such mul- 
tiple, co-operative efforts. Mr. Wilson, in com- 
piling and editing the contributions of the Com- 
mittee, has produced a book which is less concise 
and clear in organization and less integrated in 
point of view than he or any one of the members 
of the Committee would probably have developed 
if writing independently. Although the discussion 


is primarily concerned with the practice of cage 


work, the definition of this term is not consistent — 


throughout the book. Case work in public relief 


and welfare agencies is described in the conclud- ‘ 
ing section of Volume I as “a way of understand- — 


ing people of varying needs and ability to with- 
stand stress.” 


ferentiated from such administrative functions as 


are involved in the routine job of establishing — 


eligibility. 

Both these conceptions of case work (on the 
one hand as method, or underlying philosophy, and 
on the other as a special service separable from 


other services) are open to question. But to apply — 


the same term to such different concepts is a 
source of confusion to the reader. 
EuizasetH McCorp pe SCHWEINITZ 


SYCHIATRIC Soctat Service 1n a Can- 
DREN’s Hospirat. Ruth Marie Gartland. 
105 pp., 1937. University of Chicago Press 

or Tue Famity, $1.25. 


Occasionally, out of the confusion arising from 
changing practice in a profession which concerns 
itself with troubled individuals in a rapidly chang- 
ing world, some voice gives clarity and direction 
to uncertain thought and performance. Such ex- 
pression, marking a present advance in child guid- 
ance clinic procedure and pointing toward interest- 
ing possibilities for the future, may be found in 
this monograph. 

Miss Gartland has summarized comprehensively 
but tersely two years of work in a psychiatric unit 
within a children’s hospital. But she has done 
more than that. On the basis of case material 
vigorously and generously presented in the text, 
she has suggested important implications for social 
case work not only in psychiatric clinics but in the 
total field of practice. 


She has made application of a well formulated 


case work philosophy to matters of clinical prac- 
tice and routine, to problems of teaching and re- 
search, and to the place of the psychiatric clinic in 
relation both to a hospital setting and to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The reader is introduced to a kind of clinical 
procedure characterized by a healthful break with 
what had tended to become stereotyped in child 
guidance clinic practice. Miss Gartland writes: 
“ Students and staff workers have not stressed as 
a first step in treatment the gathering of long 
informative social histories. . . . Following leads 
given by the parent, the understanding of the total 
situation has developed naturally, with little em- 
phasis on formal procedures. An effort has been 
made to correlate next steps with present concerns.” 

Of particular value in summarizing and making 
concrete what has been presented in relation to the 
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total case load carried over the two-year period 
studied, is the detail on one case in which major 
treatment responsibility was assumed by the psy- 
chiatric social worker. The discussion which fol- 
lows this verbatim case material makes excellent 
statement of a point of view that has permeated 
all the pages of this readable and helpful book. 
RutH SMALLEY 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Rochester Board of Education 


To Read or to Use 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh: Klein and Col- 
laborators. Against a background of a definition 
of social work and a social agency, of the actual 
living conditions and needs of Allegheny County, 
of legislation and social attitudes, are posed a 
description of the social services available and 
their cost, with recommendations as to their co- 
ordination, personnel and professional training, 
structure and policies. Family welfare workers 
will be especially interested in the chapters on 
“Scope and Perspectives,” “Relief and Social 
Case Work,” “ Problems and Practices of Relief,” 
and “ Social Case Work.” ($4.75, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, or THE Fatty.) 

Relief Problems of Transiency: A Survey of 
Methods of Providing Relief for Transient and 
Local Homeless Men in Connecticut, January- 
June, 1936. (Free, Emergency Relief Commission, 
Hartford, Conn.) 
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INTER-AGENCY SERVICE 


DIRECTORY OF FAMILY WELFARE 
AGENCIES 





A list of qualified agencies to be used in 
correspondence on behalf of clients; for- 
warding centers for places over 5,000 not 
listed in the Directory. 


Full instructions for using the Directory and 
a discussion of what is involved in writing 
letters of inquiry are contained in the Intro- 
duction, reprints of which are 5¢. 


100 pp. $1.00 per copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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—_ Announcing __ 


A Social Study of 
Pittsburgh 


Community Problems 
and Social Services of 
Allegheny County 


By Philip Klein 


and collaborators 


The largest social work survey that has 
ever been made in America in a large 
community is now available in book 
form. In many ways A Social Study of 
Pittsburgh is reminiscent of the famous 
Pittsburgh Survey, for while its chief 
interest is in the social and public health 
services it has delved deep into the work- 
ing conditions of wage earners, the social 
problems of foreigner and Negro, the 
social stratifications of rich and poor, 
employer and employee, industrialist and 
labor organizer. Community life, both 
as a physical setting and as the composite 
of social attitudes expressive of the com- 
plex industrial life of a modern metropo- 
lis, has been analyzed and evaluated as 
the background of an extensive system 
of social services and public health 
administration, 
— 

A Social Study of Pittsburgh is divided into 
two main parts. he first part is a study of 
the social and economic background of Fitts- 
burgh and its surrounding hundred-odd satellite 
communities. The second part is concerned 
with social and health services of Allegheny 
County, and examines in detail the various 
fields of work and their problems. 


— 


While the practical and specific findings of this 
study app primarily to Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny nty, they will serve as guide 
posts for any American community concerned 
with social work in the changing world of today. 
A Social Study of Pittsburgh, containing over 
900 pages, is a book everyone concerned with 
modern American life and prob will ‘want 
to read. Use the coupon below and secure your 
copy now. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Publishers, Box B794 

2960 Broapway, New Yorx Crry 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a 

copy of A Social Study of Pittsburgh, 


list price $4.75. I enclose payment ( ); 
send C.0.D. ( ); charge my account (_ ). 


po eT Pee re ne eens 
PN ee rr 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER SEMINARS 
August 1-13, 1938 


Five Seminars for experienced social 

workers will be offered in the follow- 

ing areas: 

Public Welfare Administration—Robert 
E. Lansdale 

Social Case Work—Gordon Hamilton 

Philosophy of Supervision—Fern Lowry 

Labor Problems—John A. Fitch 

Group Work—Clara E. Kaiser 

Conferences on the inter-relation of the 


Seminar areas will be a part of the program. 
Full details will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 
supervisors 


July 6 to August 31, 1938 
Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. Leroy M. A. Maeder 


Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work 
‘who have had three years’ experience as case 
workers in approved agencies. 


Tuition, room and board, $200 
For further information write to 


THe DrrectTor CoLtLtece Hatt 8 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


A Catholic Gradua 
School offering profes 
sional training to a selec 
group of men and wa 
Conducted exclusively on 
a full-time basis. 

Address 


THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social We 
126 Newbury Street - ~- Boston, 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


- 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction - 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s ¢ 
consists of three summer sessions at 
College and two winter sessions of sup 
case work at selected social agencies in 
ous cities. This course is designed for th 
who have had little or no previous experie 
in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s ¢€ 
perience in an approved social agency, or ft 
equivalent, may receive credit for the 
summer session and the first winter sess 
and receive the Master’s degree upon ft 
completion of the requirements of two outs 
mer sessions and one winter session of super 
vised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open 
experienced social workers. A course 
in case work is offered by Miss Beatrice Hi. 
Wajdyk. Limited to thirty-five. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Published Quarterly 75c a copy; $2.00 a year 
 <geel . For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Nesthamptsn, Massachusetts : 


Current and back issues of Tue Fairy are indexed in the International Index under atien 
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